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WOMEN AND THE LAW. 

T would not be possible for every woman to study 

law, if it were to be wished, It is not every brain 
that is fit for its subtleties, or equal to making its appli- 
cations, be the brain that of woman or man. Rufus 
Choate used to say that to be a well-read lawyer was not 
to have the whole body of the law at your tongue’s end, 
but to know where and how to go and find it. So there 
are certain special features of the law with which every 
woman ought to take pains and acquaint herself, in the 
way of protecting her own interests and those of her chil- 
dren, if of no others, 

The single woman has certainly occasion to know her 
rights and limitations under the law as an individual, that 
she may not be restricted in the one and may not trans- 
gress the other. She is as liable as another to be the heir 
or the holder of property, and she will need to know the 
statutes regarding its bolding and transfer quite as much 
as any man may need such knowledge, and all the more 
so if, for any reason whatever, there shall come about 
amoug men a diminishing of the old chivalric care for 
women. And if she is married there is the same neces- 
sity for her to know the laws that regulate marriage 
and property and inberitance, that she may know how to 
claim, to conduct, and to bequeath what she possesses or 
should possess. If she knows the law—not, of course, in 
its entirety or its intricacy, but in its outline and inten- 
tion—she will, at any rate, have peace of mind upon the 
question as to whether she is being cheated and robbed or 
pot, a question which has disturbed many a woman quite 
as much as she would be disturbed by the certainty, since 
with all humanity the feeling is inherent of preferring to 
give away or to lose outright rather than be swindled. A 
wife should know, for instance, what it is that she can 
claim from her husband's estate in case of survivorship. 
She has no right to let grief and sentiment interfere; for 
if she lives at all after her husband’s death, it is necessary 
for her to live as comfortably as she can; she has trouble 
enough then without adding to it. If she knows that in 
certain States she inherits half the real property, in oth- 
ers but one-tenth, she at any rate would recognize then 
the possibilities before giving assent or advice regarding 
investments in such places long before the time of inherit- 
ing. A mother has not only her own but her children’s 
advantage to pursue; and she is negligent of them if she 
fails to inform herself concerning their situation under the 
law. Moreover, she would be wise to learn the outer limit 
of her claim to her children, und her ownership in them— 
knowledge which would undoubtedly have great influence 
upon her conduct in case of disugreement or question of 
divorce. A daughter, too, may be called upon to manage 
her father's affairs in case of his disabled powers; or to 
see that her mother has her due from partners, or from 
grasping relatives; but without some slight personal 
knowledge of the law she is at the mercy of an adviser; 
yet if she knows and remembers the mere general trend 
of the law, she can often intimidate the dishonest into 
honesty without the expense of counsel 

In short, there is no condition of Womanhood in which 
it is not best to know the way in which it is affected by the 
law of the land. There ought to be small compendiums 
of the law as it relates to women and to marriage that 
would well repay a little study; and if there are not such 
to be easily found, the whole truth is to be garnered with 
but very little direction from the General Statutes of every 
State. 


ALL ALONG SHORE. 


HAVE heard of the climate of Jalapa and of regions 

of high table-lands in tropical countries where it is 
perpetual spring,” said a home-returning traveller lately, 
but this year I have known what it is to live in per- 
petual spring without crossing seas or climbing the sides of 
volcanoes or going away from under the protecting wings 
of the American eagle.” When this traveller left Saint 
Augustine it was full delicious spring there, with a hint 
of summer in her breath. At Charleston the earliest roses 
were in bloom, and air and sky were all an out-door féte. 
At Washingtouw there was nothing but a bud upon the 
trees; there came a gush of southwest wind, the breath of 
that Florida spirit, and the boughs were wreathed with 
tender leaf, the forsythia dropped its sunshine on velvet 
sward, the dogwood stretched its moony sheen far and 
far through the Virginia woods, aud the magnolias shéd 
their blooms, Three weeks later at New York the pageant 
was just beginning again— the grass took on a sparkle 
of verdure, maples clad themselves in scarlet, the elms 
clothed bole and spray till they were like fountains of a 
transparent green glory sent up from the heart of the 
happy earth, and the wistaria hung on the warm brick 
walls in great clusters of sunny purple that rivalled the 
grapes of Eshcol. It was a fortnight after this that the 
traveller reached middle New England, and found a veil 
of soft gray-green slowly, ever so slowly, clearing away 
from beds of emerald, and & wind blowing in the wild 
salt odors of the deep-sea caves; tenderly, delicately, hesi- 
tatingly, the sly spring was stealing along, till the tiny 
quaker-ladies gave a silver bloom to the bill-sides and the 
blue violets deepened the shadows of the glades, and then 
all the air was a shimmer of yellow-green, the orchards 
grew bridal with the white bloom of cherries and pears, 
and there came lingeringly the soft suffusion of the rose 
and snow of the clouds of apple-blow; and on that the 
lilacs proudly tossed their purple plumes, and far and 
wide the world was a full-leaved wilderness of green. 
* Now,” said our traveller, ‘I am going into the New 
Hampshire hills to see the saxifrage begin to whiten the 
clefts of the rocks, as if to cheat the world into thinking 
it still snows, and like a clear voice singing in the dark 
the hermit-thrush will flute out of the forests where last 
year’s leaves are just being pushed off the stem by the 
swelling of the gummy buds beneath. And should I go 
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up to the Canadian borders I should still perhaps find the 
dear spring come stealing up after me,as I might have 
done had | begun in February in San Diego, at the other 
end of the line of march. You see it is a great land where 
= can loiter along the coast for months and yet just 

eep up with the spring; and where, if you step across 
the boundary, you may perchance still fiud it on the shores 
of that great river large evough to flout sea going ships 
that, while we send geographical explorations to the ends 
of the earth, has woe perdu in its forests till to-day to 
be discovered.” 


MR. PENNER’S BIRTHDAY. 


4 by - celebration began early in the morning, lasted all 
day and far into the night. 

First of all, before the sun was well over the mountain's 
rim, came the washing of the lamb, to be led by Mr. Pen- 
ver’s goddaughter, a child of two. The washing done, 
the lamb was decked with ribbons and huug with wreaths, 
and at eight o'clock the little girl, in the prettiest of her 
frocks, led it down the shaded mountain road to the Pen- 
ners’ house, the other children with flowers and birthday 
greetings bringing up the rear. After this came the vis- 
its of congratulations from friends, and the telegrams and 
letiers arriving at intervals all day. And after this, again, 
came the dinner at the Bear and Fox,when a daisy wreath 
intertwined with laurel leaves was sent by a neighbor to 
be placed upon Mr. Penner’s head. 

But it was when dinner was over, and the stafs were all 
out, that for us the real day began. For it was then that 
the cake and the fifty-three candles arrived! 

In any other place, and for any other person, the cake 
and the candles would have appeared together. Onteora, 
loving Mr. Penner, divided the pleasure that it might be 
increased. The cake and the candles came al separate 
times. The cake was in a box made to lovk like a book, 
and it bore on its cover the title of a work Mr. Penner is 
now writing, a view from Onteora, and the portrait of 
the Penners’ dog, famous in the annals of this‘piace. We 
who for so long have been Mrs. Van Twiller’s guests in 
town, and have grown to believe Babson unequalled any- 
where as butler and loyal attendant, will, after this, have 
to acknowledge, in matters of sentiment aud taste, the 
supremacy of Mr. Penuer’s John. For over this cake 
which he gave Mr. Penner he had worked in secret for 
weeks; yet, when he sent it at last, it was with the com- 
pliments of the people with whom he lives this summer, 
und no mention of himself. 

The candles came an bour later. Mrs, Van Twiller and 
I happened to be with Mr. Penner after dinner on the 
wide piazza of the Bear aud Fox, and saw the whole thing. 
‘The stars, as I said, were out, and the night so clear they 
hung like lanterns over the tree-tops. Suddenly from out 
the door of an almost darkened house down the hill a 
lighted taper appeared, then another and another. Mr. 
Penner started forward in his chair, ‘‘ What!” he ex- 
claimed, * will there be fifty-three?” And there were 
fifty-three, carried by men, women, and children, one boy’s 
bicycle lamp on a long pole swaying over their heads as 
they filed up the narrow winding path that led to the 
Bear and Fox, making the night beautiful with a picture 
which none ‘of us will ever forget. Instead of Diogenes 
looking for an honest man, as some one said, fifty-three 
men and women, each with a lighted candle, were iu 
search of him. 

Mr. Penner advanerd, took the candle of each person 
as it was handed to him, blew it out, and placed it on the 
table beside him. Around every candle a birthday wish 
was entwined. These were read aloud. Some of them 
ran iu this way: 
our door 
fty-four.” 


“ May every blessing that has come to 
Be doubled and trebled when you're 


“Tlow far this little candle sheds its beams! 
So shines our Penner in this naughty world.” 


* Penner, you old Methuselus, 
You needn't try to bamboozle us 
Into believing that we have blandered, 
For we kuow you're just « handred.” 


Mr. Penner is modest enough to believe that the honor- 
ing of his birthday had nothing to do with his merits, hav- 
ing sprung altogether from the lovely spirit which pervades 
this place. 
called these expressions out. However, one friend. in 
some verses purporting to come from Whitcomb Riley, 
pretended to some surprise at all this fuss being made 
over one man, and ended iv this way: 

“ Gosh! it’s struck me just this minnit! 
ZI know why he's always in it 
7 know what ‘tis maker him please, 
Brings bim joy and jamborees, 
Passel o’ admiring triends, 
And good times that never ends, 
And all his luck—yes, on yer life— 
I know what ‘tis! 
It's bis wife.” 

And Mrs. Penner deserved the tribute. 


Professor Prod- 
gers, who loves her, led the applause. L. H. F. 


LIKE MISTRESS, LIKE MAID. 


4 children of mothers may be like them or they may 
not. We have all seen little ones that seemed to be 
as changelings in a home, bearing no imprint of the par- 
ent’s face or manner. But with the servants of the house it 
is different. There we may look to find almost inevitably, 
and often in a telltale degree, the stamp from the inner 
mind of the mistress of the house. The servants must 
express the will of the mistress or go elsewhere. The 
children must stay, whether biddable or not, and this ex- 
plains the difference. At the very door of the house a 
servant will unconscious! heen | the atmosphere of the 
home behind. As the mistress is hospitable or inhospi- 
table, the servant, be it trained butler or maid-of-all-work, 
will by some subtle law of contagion open the door to a 
guest graciously or ungraciously. If the mistress is to be 
excused, it will be done according to her spirit, regretfully, 
or with that certain ag, iveness and enjoyment of re- 
fusal which most of us have at one time or another resent- 
ed. Through her servants is mercilessly betrayed the 
candid will of the householder, exp with none of 
the pretty graceful veneer that the drawing-room inside 
would afford. The veneer of the most highly trained 


service and that of the parlor are two quite different things. 
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But we all know that no one else could have. 
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The parlor can act a part perfectly, but the hall cannot 
quite conceal the impression stamped by civil but inhos- 
— orders. The letter of civility may be carried out, 

ut the spirit is shown as well, and no amount of cordiality 
in the drawing-room can quite atone for an ungracious 
reception at the front door. There is a flaw in the back- 
ground somewhere, and we unerringly feel it. Did mis- 
tresses stop to think, they would be horrified by realizing 
the shocking arraignment and betrayal of these secret feel - 
ings in their domestics’ behavior, Given an untidy mis- 
tress, her whole staff is untidy. A mistress whose law is 
system has a staff that takes pattern after her—poorly per- 
haps, but the effort is plain to see; or it may be that the 
mistress has love of tidiness and system, yet lack of gener- 
alship to gain it, and then exactly as unequal as her char- 
acter will be her home and domestics—clean and system- 
atic here, untidy and lawless there. Like mistress, like 
maid, is as true a proverb as ever was written. There are 
many women who 80 fully realize the effect of their mood 
on those who are about them that when nervous or irri- 
table they shut themselves away from the outside world, 
refusing to see any one. The plan is excellent in some 
regards, for such moods are more hatefully contagious 
than measles; but it would be more useful and service- 
uble were the rule carried further, and when self-control 
ceases to act as a corrective the patient might better retire 
to the fastnesses of her own apar! ment, and be fed through 
a crack in the door, than expend on her household the 
nervous irritation she will not inflict on the world outside. 

No mun is a hero to his valet, but all women might be 
heroines to their maids did they press the rule of strict 
self-control or strict retirement when no longer in condi- 
tion to rule wisely. Righteous anger may be a needed 
corrective, but irritation never yet accomplished anything 
more than rout and confusion. 

Thackeray speaks of the awful tribunal beneath the 
stairs that sits in judgment upon us; and let no woman 
deceive herself that this tribunal does not differentiate 
between those days when her harshest criticism is valu- 
able because founded in quiet judgment and the days 
when irritation prompts sending the domestics scurrying 
here and there, remedying this and that ill-done work. 

**The mistress is off to-day ” is a favorite expression be- 
low- stairs, but it is one that should make the ears of that 
mistress tingle. Just so surely as she is “off,” so will 
all her staff, large and small, be scattered in wits until 
the balance of her mind is regained. 

Some householders, feeling a calm criticism to be the 
most important factor of home discipline, refuse to spenk 
on any matter that occurs at the time of its arising. The 
faulty details of work are all jotted down during the day, 
and their discussion (for to this term fault-finding is digni- 
fied by delay) is deferred until the following morning. 

It is not only in sweeping lines of conduct that the mis- 
tress guides the maids. The maid is like the mistress in 
general things, and also in things particular and varying 
from day to day. The changing moods of the head of a 
house all find their exaggerated expression in the satellites 
that revolve about her. If a woman at the coming of 
night lies down with the thought in her heart that some- 
thing has been all wrong in the household through the 
twelve hours, she may be fairly sure that self-examination 
will show her how her own morning's mood has set the 
fashion and opened the bail. There is no garment so be- 
coming as an easy, happy mind, and the house-mother, if 
she be wise, will don it on rising ; or if she be wily, and 
find only a garment of sombre hue in her wardrobe when 
she opens its door, she will speedily weave into its dul- 
ness forced brightness and determined cheer, for what she 
wears at breakfast she may be sure all her little court will 
copy and wear faithfully throughout the day. 

Marearer Surron Briscoe. 





THE END OF THE LONDON SEASON, 


f }~ character of the final series of representations at 

Covent Garden, together with the remarkable brill- 
jancy of all public and private entertainments given dur- 
ing the past week, marked the fact that this year’s season 
was about to end in a blazeof glory. The wise diplomacy 
which caused it to be ordained that the royal wedding 
should take place at the extreme end of the season pre- 
sented an anti-climax in the gayeties. Patriotism sus- 
tained social leaders in necessary efforts to maintain the 
desired high-water mark, and the arrival of the distin- 
guished visitors from Denmark stirred flagging interest at 
a crucial moment, and produced the additional degree of 
excitement during the period immediately preceding the 
wedding festivities. 

That the immense popularity of the brothers de Reszké 
has reached us ainple proportions in London as in New 
York was demonstrated on the occasion of the recent 
farewell of these artists, the entire audience at Covent 
Garden participating in the enthusiastic applause; the 
Princess of Wales and her daughters remaining in the 
royal box till the singers had been recalled again and 
again, with the evident desire to countenance what in this 
country was really an extraordinary ovation. 

The opera selected was Tristan und Isolde, and the per- 
formance was certainly not an ideal one, the orchestral 
portions of the work — most inadequately dealt with 
by Signor Mancinelli and his forces. But Londoners 
have been less fortunate than New-Yorkers—or citizens 
of most of our large cities—in regard to previous repre- 
sentations of this great music-drama, and the artistic sing- 
ing and good acting of the de Reszkés seem to have 
opened the former’s ears and eyes, together with their 
hearts, and to have at last made it possible for them to ac- 
cept the music in a sympathetic mood. Tristan has 
proved the management's strongest card, and has brouglt 
the favored Poles an opportunity to still further endear 
themselves to the English people. 

The Saturday night performance of Les Huguenots was 
the signal for subscribers and all votaries of pleasure to 
crowd Covent Garden to its limits, the most imposing so- 
cial honors naturally accompanying the last public ap- 
pearance of the royal bride. A duzzlivg array of rvyal- 
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ties filled the Queen’s box, and the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark and the sympatheiic and now fa- 
miliar Prince Charles of Denmark were the observed of 
all observers. The different boxes fairly blazed with the 
jewels of those who were seated in the front rows, and the 
scene was indescribably gay, and yet stately. Opera- 
glasses were frankly levelled at the royal party rather 
than at the stage; but Meyerbeer’s showy opera lost but 
little in thus being given a divided attention. Its chief 
effects are of a kind which stand out boldly in relief and 
claim attention at certain points, and critical faculties are 
apt to be dormant when Coveut Garden assumes the air of 
a magnificent social function! 

The new Italian tenor, Signor Lucignani, was not a very 
impressive Raoul, but Madame Melba achieved a triumph 
by her daring vocalization in the music allotted to the 
Queen; Madame Albani was earnest and artistic in her 
delivery of Valentine’s arias and in the great duet with 
the tenor; Signor Ancona proved an excellent De Nevers, 
Mr. David Bispham a good San Bris, and M. Plancon’s 
embodiment of Marcello was dignified and fervent—the 
work of this delightful artist being always beyond criti- 
cism in its perfect style and finish, and in its devotion to 
the composer's intentions. The Urban of Mile. de Brazzi 
lacked charm; the chorus was uneven. Signor Bevignani 
was in his best mood, and the orchestra played with spirit, 
and at times with great breadth of tone. 

A sign that the present musical interests are drawing 
to a close is found in the numerous advertisements for 
autumn concerts which appear on the walls of the Queens 
Hall, St. James Hall, and other important buildings which 
serve as the homes of serious musical euterprises 

It seems strange to find the booking-offices open to sub- 
scriptions thus long in gdvance, but I am told that the 
Richter and Lamoureux concerts are already promised a 
long list of subscribers. London has much good music; 
one hears the best artists, many noble orchestras, distin- 
guished conductors, and admirable choral societies; never- 
theless, English people are not musical in their instincts— 
not really gifted as a race. One easily learns this lament- 
able fact by a close study of their compositions, from an 
uobiassed criticism of all that is said and written on the 
subject of music by intelligent English people. Appre- 
ciation is never spontaneous, and at times the mistakes 
which spring from a lack of temperament seem almost 
absurd and incredible. English voices, which are so full 
and clear-cut in speaking, are usually thin and husky, 
indeed most unnatural and stifled, in singing. In the 
amateur world many sing who should never attempt it, 
and the Anglo-Saxon reserve and formality place a re- 
morseless barrier between expansive dramatic expression 
and the hapless would-be interpreter of its lofty purposes. 

What és fine in England is the reverence for traditions 
which have sprung from a period when German influence 
governed taste and judgment, and the desire to learn, to 
appreciate, to treasure, the best which they have, and to 
honor those who have won their esteem—these points de- 
serve special mention, and some of them might be copied 
to advantage by Americans, who are proverbially fastidi- 
ous in their taste for beautiful sounds, yet are singularly 
inappreciative of mental powers and processes governing 
expression. ‘‘ Our best English composers,” said a cynical 
and somewhat severe critic at a recent musical party, ‘‘are 
those who possess German blood.” I have not yet inves- 
tigated the matter, therefore I am not prepared to pass 
judgment on so important a statement. 

The speaker may have had his own good reasons for 
attributing genius to the blending of two extraordinary 
races. Certainly such intermarriages are common enough ; 
but after a careful study of what the season has offered 
(from a local stand-point) in the way of new compositions, 
the writer feels obliged to confess that the record is not 
thrilling, serious attention and praise being driven to the 
wall in the majority of cases, while in a few instances the 
faint sentiment of tolerance was, perhaps, in its way, as 
serious a condemnation to results viewed as a whole and 
on a large scale. 





we OUR PARIS 
LET Ton 


| ge pm will happen in the best regulated families; 
and we have come off to Brittany, and some one has 
told us wrong about the post. Nobody seems to have a 
very clear idea about when the post goes. The only satisfac- 
tion one gets in asking is the cheering response, ‘* Well, if 
ou want to be perfectly sure of your letter getting there 
there meaning anywhere, indiscriminately], you'd better 
put it in at once.” How can I put this letter in “at 
once,” when it is not written; and how could I write it, 
when we have only, so to speak, just arrived and takena 
first glance around Dinard, without getting into things a 
bit? 

I came here once, years ago, to stop at St. Endgat. a 
part of Dinard, which was at that time a little gray village 
against blue sea and sky. Our cottage was divided into 
halves, one for man and the other for beast—beast with us 
meaning the cow and the donkey. I remember we were 
on most friendly and sociable terms with both, and lived 
generally io a sort of pastoral simplicity that reminded me 
of nothing so much as of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Now Dinard has grown to be the Newport of France— 
that is to say, the Newport for the Americans and Eng- 
lish, and the fame of its villa life has spread over two con- 
tinents. It is far and away the most fashionable place to 
be found, outside of Homburg and the Engadine, and it 
was not without a good deal of curiosity that I caught the 
first breath of sea-air that heralded our arrival, and stepped 
down on to the platform of the station with that quick- 
ened sense that is awakened when we are reaching out 
towards first impressions. How the toilet of an Ameri- 
can town changes in proportion to its intimacy with the 
smart world! The first indication is generally in the char- 
acter of the traps and drags that come to meet the trains, 
and the next in the cosmopolitan-looking post-office and 
the well - kept, well-groomed streets. But nothing save 
the clumsy Brittany omnibus is seen at the station here, 
and the Dinard streets still straggle along in the same 
shambling, happy-go-lucky way; there are the same 
** bestiaux ”” walking up and down them—“‘ beasties,” the 
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Scotch would say—the same peasants are driving them, 
and they give forth precisely the same smells. Positively 
the only change that has been made, so far as I can see, 
with the march of time, is that the town-crier now makes 
his rounds on a bicycle, which innovation has caused the 
drum that formerly heralded his approach, and by which 
all losses were *‘tambourined ” through the town, to be 
superseded by an intricate-looking trumpet carried under 
onearm., Ol yes, and there is a city florist, and the péa- 
tisseries have become two or three degrees more ornate. 

But the great charm of Dinard, which nothing can add 
to or subtract from, remains the same, and that lies in 
its particularly delicious air and its extraordinarily pic- 
turesque situation. Most sea-air stirs one up, and then 
leaves him to take the consequences. Here the coast is 
bathed by the Gulf Stream, and the air is fresh in summer 
and soft in winter, so that nearly fifty families live here 
all the year round. At the foot of the town it recedes in 
a beautiful little bay, in the centre of which are the casi- 
no and principal hotels, with shining sands stretching 
out before them, and in the distance soft violet islands, 
with white-caps breaking overthem. At the right in the 
distance are the old gray walls and the gray spires of St.- 
Malo, with the one island before it which is Chateaubri- 
and’s lonely grave. ‘Back of it is St.-Servan, and both 
these towns are bathed by the-river Rance, as broad as a 
little lake, which flows into the sea. On the Dinard side 
of the Rance, or the bay, are masses of golden - brown 
rocks, with villas perched upon them or clambering over 
them like eagles’ eyries. 

Nothing could be more picturesque or charming than a 
typical Dinard villa, the idea) sea-side villa, which ought 
to have about it an impression of both intimacy and un- 
expectedness. The first sight that greeted our eyes as 
we walked into the particular one in which we have a 
special welcome was X. on the terrace cleaning his bicycle, 
and it is needless to say that we felt at home at once. The 
house, like fully half the Dinard houses, in front is flush 
with the street, and built of stone painted white, with all 
the window-seats boxed with pink and white geraniums. 
Within there are quaint rambling rooms, with odd cor- 
ners, and many beautiful old Brittany chests and pieces 
of Brittany carving, while the one feature of the house 
that overshadows and makes one forget all the rest is its 
garden. It is an old French garden, clambering over 
cliffs and terraces, and holding the verandas in its arms— 
an old garden in which roses run riot over its stone walls, 
in which one catches glimpses of blue sea through flicker- 
ing green leaves, and in which one walks through shaded 
alleys bordered with heliotrope and pink geraniums to the 
very water's edge, to find there a quaint old pavilion keep- 
ing guard over the waves through its many-windowed 
eyes. 3 
"Dinard for us has not got beyond meaning a little bi- 
cycling in the morning, and afternoon tea under an awning 
on a little table in this garden. People come in and talk 
about things—about the golf links, where Lady Margaret 
Scott, who was until lately the lady champion of England, 
held the championship last year, and where Miss Helen 
Folsom, of Lenox, is holding it now; of the tennis courts; 
of how gay the season promises to be in August, and of 
how everybody is glad of the quiet and simplicity of life 
just now; of the last new books, particularly of Roy De- 
vereux's, The Ascent of Woman, a book so tremendously 
clever, of so much delicate beauty of style, that it has 
made the London Saturday Review ask whether Roy De- 
vereux and Mrs. Meynall are ‘‘ gracious freaks of nature, 
or are they heralds of the future prototypes of ‘the most 
dear vision of her that shall be,’ to whom Mrs. Devereux 
dedicates her book?” It pleases us to have all these hon- 
ors heaped upon her, for she is one of the people of the 
X.’s little dinners, and we know her for not only a most 
beautiful and brilliant woman, but a most brave one as 
well; but just now we are not golfing, or thinking of so- 
ciety, or reading even the books written by our friends. 
The sea and the sky and the country have claimed us for 
their own. 

KaTHARINE DE Forest. 

















ITH the thermometer in the nineties there is not 

much pleasure in planning winter outfits, and yet 
even now there are some advance hints as to what is to 
be worn next winter, although it is not well to be guided 
too implicitly by the first fashions exhibited. ‘The first 
styles of materials, colors, and cut of waists and skirts are 
always much more exaggerated than the ones which are 
eventually chosen. It has long been acknowledged that 
the best-dressed Americans never take the outré ideas 
which are first sent over from France, but choose those 
which are the most simple, and then introduce points of 
their own that will make them more becoming. 

Costumes of skirt and coat are now conceded to be ab- 
solutely necessary to the comfort of every well-dressed 
woman, and for spring and autumn wear are the first 
gowns purchased. Lovely plain effects are no longer so 
fashionable as they were, and even in the tailor-made 
gowns there is evidence that absolute simplicity is no 
longer to be prominent. When the craze for braiding 
once begins there is no knowing where it will end, and it 
has begun now in real earnest. Mixed cheviots and wool 
goods are to be extensively used for the jacket and skirt 
costumes; the long-haired, shaggy camel’s-hair, as well as 
the plaids and queer greenish and reddish colorings flecked 
with red or white, are supposed to be extremely smart. In 
brown and white, mixed cheviot of an indefinite pattern is 
a particularly pretty model. The skirt, considerably nar- 
rower than those of the spring, is gored, and every seam 
outlined with narrow brown braid, which at the bottom 
of the skirt is finished in a trefoil. A pocket in the left 
side gore is also outlined with the braid, finished with a 
small trefoil at either end. The jacket is no longer than 
in the summer, and every seam is outlined with the braid. 
There are two sets of revers, faced with plain brown silk, 
and a blouse - waist of silk the same color shows very 
effectively between the revers. 

The flowered silks that were sold in such numbers early 
in the summer will be worn until late in the autumn, and 
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even during the winter, for house and reception gowns. 
An extremely pretty model -has a plain skirt with just a 
band of insertion around the hem. ‘The waist is made of 
bands of ribbon matching exactly the skirt, and put on 
bayadere fashion, with alternate bands of fine tucked mull, 
which shows through the silk lining. At the back the 
waist fits tight to the lining; in front bangs over the belt 
in blouse fashion. The belt and collar are of folded India 
silk finished with pointed bows. Dark effects are quite 
as fashionable in these flowered silks us the lighter ones, 
but those which have a light pink or light blue ground 
are best for more elaborate entertainments. 

Dark blue serge, which is a very serviceable materia), 
will be used for costumes for early autumn and winter. 
The skirt and jacket model is now only suitable for shop- 
ping and such purposes, and more elaborate styles are 
necessary for a smart costume. In the dark blue serge a 
model costume just imported is sure to meet with pop 
ular approval. The skirt, gored, and with the front and 
side breadths most carefully fitted, has each seam outlined 
with black braid, and the same braid is put on the skirt in 
six rows half an inch apart. The jacket is like a long 
bolero, braided in black, and opens over a double vest, of 
which the outer one is of orange velvet embroidered in 
white, and the inner one a blouse of orange silk. It is ex- 
ceedingly chic, this costume, can casily be made becom- 
ing to any figure, and has already been copied in white 
piqué. 

HOW THE FASHIONS ARE INTRODUCED. 


New styles are chosen in quite an odd way. The fash- 
ionable dressmakers bring over twice a year a selection of 
costumes, from which their customers choose what suits 
their fancy. They cannot buy the gown they see—that is, 
not always, but from the model shown there can be ordered 
a gown made to fit the particular figure. Sometimes the 
blending of colors does not suit the taste of the purchaser, 
who then chooses what she prefers, guided of course 
somewhat by the taste of the dressmaker, who is an uc- 
knowledged autocrat, and refuses to allow too much lati- 
tude of choice. When a costume has sufficient originality 
of design to mark it as distinctive it is certain to be copied, 
and in this way all new fashions make their début. 

Just for the moment the accessories of the toilet are 
very prominent—sashes, belt, collars, etc., not to speak of 
the black and white net veils, which even within the last 
week have made their appearance. The corselet belt still 
is in style, and folded black satin is frequently used. 
Sometimes a bodice effect is seen with the point both 
above the belt and below it. Again, the bodice effect at 
the front of the waist, at the back, narrows down into a 
belt not over two inches wide, which finishes in long ends 
that fall to the hem of the skirt. There are ribbon belts 
equally in style—one has a big bow with five loops and no 
ends, and the other has one narrow bow and long ends. 
Then also soft folds of silk are arranged around the waist, 
as though most carelessly put on, but in reality are the 
results of much care in arrangement. 

With bicycle skirts and all skirts worn witb shirt-waists 
leather belts are preferred to those of ribbon, and the new- 
est fad is to have a belt made by some harness-maker and 
fastened with a big strong buckle, such as is used on har- 
ness. Somewhat stiff and strong are these belts, but very 
“smart.” Black are preferred, but the tan and even the 
white are also worn. A new style of pin to keep shirt 
and waist together has lately been put upon the market, 
and the patent applied for. Like all of its kind, it has 
much to recommend it, but does not quite accomplish all 
that is required of it. As yet it is only made in silver or 
gilt, and is, at all events, most unobtrusive and neat. 

Belt buckles are extremely odd and effective in design, 
and when worn with white ribbon belting are even pret- 
tier than ribbons and bows. The design of a butterfly 
with wings outspread is a favorite device, and is to be 
had in gold with colored enamel ornamentation. The 
clasp is hidden under the body of the butterfly, and the 
whole buckle fits into the figure most becomingly. Nar- 
row little belts of gilt or silver are also worn with crash 
or silk gowns. 


NEW FASHIONS IN HAT TRIMMINGS. 


New flowers and feathers put on hats that were bought 
a month ago mark an epoch in summer millinery. 
Straw hats will of course be worn for weeks to come, but 
darker trimmings will take the place of the light ones that 
were in keeping with the early summer-time. Poppies 
made of silk are used on the newest hats, and are singular- 
ly artistic and odd in their coloring. On a broad-brimmed 
black hat, somewhat on the poke-bonnet order, that has an 
inside brim of white, are clusters of pink, red, and purple 
poppies with their fuzzy green buds. These flowers are 
all made of silk, and their fringed-out edges look wonder- 
fully natural. This particular hat was just imported to 
wear with a most exquisite costume at Newport during 
the month of August. The gown was of flowered dotted 
muslin, a white ground scattered all over with poppies 
of pink, red, and mauve, and most marvellously natural; 
very sheer was the muslin—so sheer that the under-dress 
of rose-pink taffeta showed most distinctly. No trim- 
ming save a band of white lace insertion around the bot- 
tom of the skirt, which was unusually full. The waist 
was shirred into the collar and belt, but the fulness was 
massed just at the front of the waist, and gave the effect of 
graceful folds ; pieces of lace were laid on the front of the 
waist like appliqué. The sleeves, reaching to the elbow, 
were of medium-sized puffs, shirred in the centre, and 
belt and collar were of folded taffeta silk, rose pink like 
the under-dress. These flowered muslins are certain to 
be worn again next season, for they are among tle novel- 
ties of the late summer. 

Women who have had a penchant for collecting black 
lace the last few years will soon have an opportunity to dis- 
play their treasure satisfactorily. Black lace waists made 
over black silk or satin linings are to be the fashion for 
demi-toilettes. With the waists a little open at the throat 
and the lace folded across, these wais!s are invariably be 
coming. Where dead black is trying, a belt and bow of 
blue satin ribbon will light up the gown satisfactorily. 
Lace shaw]s can be draped over black silk gowns, but this 
is not so easy as it sounds, and should never be attempted 
by saben angus. A seamstress by the day, who has 
any talent whatever, can accomplish the desired fesult 
easily, and the money paid her will be well spent. An- 
other thing to be remembered is that the skirt over which 
the lace is draped must hang perfectly. 





FARLY AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


F' MRESHADOWINGS of approaching autumn styles 
uppear in the costumes for late summer which are 
herewith illustrated. A combination gown of mohair has 
the skirt and sleeve forearms of broché material in dark 
green on a putty-colored ground. Two taffeta pleatings 
the lighter tint border theskirt. The contrasting jacket 
‘ < green mohair opening on a pointed vest 
of the figured goods, the neck framed in a large angular 
white canvas collar braided at the edge 
An autumn costume of moss-green zibeline and taffeta 
combined bas a graduated pleat with two narrow folds of 


velvet down either side of the front breadth of the skirt 
ind a narrow taffeta pleating at the edge. It has a pleat- 
ed taffeta waist, with velvet collar and belt, and wrinkled 
sleeves of the wool that have a short flaring puff at the top 


rimming of velvet folds and taffeta pleating. 
A feature is the lit 
tle flaring cape of the 
woollen goods, with 
scalloped edge, the 
scallops bound with 
velvet and studded 
with buttons, and 
backed with a full 
taffeta pleating 

Another of these 
smal! capes, Fig. 5 on 
page 705, which will 
come out in greater 
abundance as the sea- 
son advances, is com 
posed of mousseline 
de soie pleatings and 
ruches, the mousse 
line black laid over 
white, mounted on 
a taffeta foundation 
jopice or CosTuME, with a round black 

Fia, 2 velvet yoke. The 

costume with which 
it is illustrated is of 

gray mohair with a full white mousseline vest and white 
silk revers and cuffs 

Accordion-pleated black mousseline waists are so be 
coming that their popularity continues. That. illustrated 
in Fig. 6 has an angular yoke beaded in jet and steel, 
leaving a slightly open neck, and bretelles and belt of vel 
vet ribbon with steel buckles A velvet band with a 
buckle is worn around the bare throat 

A taffeta gown in green and black stripes has also a 
pleated black mousseline waist, with a bolero of the striped 
silk over it, cut low at the top and trimmed there with 








Fig. 1.—Gown wirn Conrrastine Bopice.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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narrow green velvet revers, and studded 
with two handsome steel buttons at the 
front. 


THE SUMMER DECORATION 
OF CHURCHES. 
N country churches the weekly decora- 
tion of the pulpit and chancel is usually 
left to the young ladies of the congrega- 
tion, a committee of whom look after the 
beautifying of the edifice before the Sun- 
day services begin. Sometimes the sexton 
has the matter in charge, but unless he is a 
man of exceptional good taste, and of fond- 
ness for flowers as well, the result is apt to 
be unsatisfactory. 

Garden flowers are of course very lovely 
in bouquets for the pulpit, or in baskets 
standing on either side; but it must be re- 
membered that the arrangement, to be effec- 
tive from a distance, should be different 
from that which would be suitable in a par- 
lor. The mass of flowers should be large 
and loosely put together in a tall vase, or 
with an ample standard of some sort, and 
too many varieties should not be used at 
once. Thus in the time of the dogwood or 
the mountain-laurel great branches of these 
in full flower are wonderfully fine, and 
hundreds of gold and white daisies, or 
masses of yellow and white “ butter and 
eggs,” can be used to ad vantage. Ferns 
and meadow grasses, on a hot summer day, 
with no touch of color except their own 
deep green, make a cool resting-place most 
agreeable to the eye. A sheaf of snow- 
white or flame-colored lilies, great splendid 
stalks of gladiolus, the wild pink holly- 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Gown, Fia. 1 


hocks which grow in the marshes, or the 
garden hollyhocks, if they can be had, 
golden-rod in generous bunches; and when 
flowers are almost gone autumn leaves fol- 
lowing the rare procession of salvia and 
chrysanthemum—all these are appropri 
ate, and need only willing hands to gather 
and tasteful hands to put them in place. 

Flowers for church decoration should 
not possess too pronounced a fragrance. 
The odor of the tuberose, for example, is 
disagreeable to some, and produces faint- 
ness, For use in auditoriums which will 
be occupied by many persons, and which 
may become close and warm for this rea- 
son, choose flowers and plants which make 
their chief appeal to the eye 

When some special function is consid- 
ered, as a wedding, or the installation of 
a pastor, or other affair out of the ordinary 
routine, the decoration will be more state- 
ly and less simple. For the usual occasion 
of the Sunday service great simplicity is 
preferable to anything complex or am- 
bitious 

The city church relies for its weekly 
decoration on a fund managed, as a rule, 
by some branch of the church workers. 
Contributions are made for the purpose, 
or there is an appropriation from the re- 
sources of the church, and a florist fur- 
nishes the weekly contingent of verdure 
and bloom. There is here only the need 
to order discreetly, and thongh the bou- 
quets and baskets furnished lack the spon- 
taneity and grace which are the distin- 
guishing marks of flowers gathered in the 
fields by loving hands, they are both beau- 
tiful and restful to those who come within 
the area of their sweet presence. 

What to do with the flowers after the 
Sunday use of them is past is a question 
which must be considered. They are often 
too faded to be worth much to any one, 
for withered and dying flowers are an of- 
fence rather than a compliment. If they 
are wired they are certainly exhausted 
with one day's use. But if on their own 
stems, these can be clipped a little at the 
ends, put into fresh water, and set in a 
cool place, and the flowers will revive, and 
do duty in a hospital or by the invalid’s 
bedside, or in the home of some aged per- 
son not able to go to church. Wherever 
flowers go they are messengers of peace 
and healing, smiles of God, scattering light 
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Fig. 2.—Costume witu Snort Carr.—[See Fig. 3.] 


upon the dark places of life, and cheering the heavy- 
hearted. Children love them, the sorrowful are consoled 
by their presence, and they put sympathy into tangible 
shape in days when words are poor to express the mean- 
ing of the heart. 


THE LINEN CLOSET. 

( F all rooms in a house the liven closet appeals to the 

heart of a good housekeeper, and even the most 
frivolous-minded woman scems to find a delight in her 
shelves of snowy linen. All nationalities are the same in 
this respect, and among rich and poor there is the same 
wish to accumulate both bed and table linen, while many 
women to whom jewels and laces do not appeal in the 
least will scrimp and save in every direction in order to 
be able to buy rare specimens of this sort 

A look into a well-appointed linen closet reveals the 
linen neatly piled on the shelves, sometimes tied with rib- 
bons, and with sprigs of lavender or dried rose leaves 
laid between the folds to give the faint sweet scent that is 
so delightful. French soap, the “savon laitue,” is pre- 
ferred by some people to the rose leaves or lavender, and 
of course, it has a very delicate perfume, but there seems 
to be something peculiarly attractive in the dried flowers 
and leaves that the more artificial scent lacks. 

The care of the linen closet is by no means a light one, 
and it is a duty that falls to the lady of the house by 
preference, unless she has a very superior housekeeper or 
upper servant. By rights the entire contents of the closet 
should be looked over every month, or week if possible, 
and the linen that comes from the wash put at the bottom 
of the pile, so that each and every piece receives the same 
amount of wear and tear. The linen in daily use must of 
necessity receive weekly inspection, and any hole or thin 
place should at once be mended or darned. The beauti- 
ful darning done by the last generation is supposed to be 
a lost art, but there are many specimens of the new wo- 
man’s handiwork to be seen on her household linen that 
will bear comparison even of a most critical kind. 

It is a well-known fact that linen laid away for any 
length of time grows yellow, and also, if folded too long, 
cracks in a most discouraging fashion. On this account 
the handsomest pieces should be inspected very carefully 
every month, and if necessary sent to the laundry to be 
washed and bleached and put away in new folds. 

Like everything else in these days, sheets and pillow- 
cases can be bought ready-made— machine - sewed, and 
hand-sewed, and even hem-stitched. Very particular wo- 
men prefer to have their linen sewed by hand. The 
marking and embroidery is now carried to such an ex- 
treme as to make it very expensive; but generally a wo- 
man finds this work the pleasantest possible for her own 
hands to do, and has great pride in her dainty stitches. 
The darning of fine linen is a regular accomplishment, 
which has to be learned like any elaborate embrcidery 
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Fig. 5.—Snort Carr CoMPOsED OF MovusseLInE DE Sore 
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stitch, and there are embroiderers who 
can darn so beautifully that it is difficult 
to discover the darn at all. 

Linen kept well laundered lasts for 
many years, and is often handed down 
from mother to daughter, and, like old 
silver and antique furniture, fine old lin- 
en seems to be a badge of aristocracy and 
gentle tastes. It certainly shows one’s 
individuality, Witness the original mon- 
ograms and letterings that are to be seen. 

One of the nicest possible wedding- 
presents that can be given any young girl 
is her household linen. In Germany, 
France, and England it is a more cus- 
tomary gift than in this country, al- 
though now it seems to be generally un- 
derstood that the bride’s parents will 
provide it as well as the trousseau. 

Although all housekeeping articles 
can be bought for less money than was 
the case some years since, linen is always 
an expensive luxury. The word luxury 
is used, for in many instances it is be- 
yond the reach of people, who are obliged 
to substitute cotton—that is, in sheets 
and pillow-cases. Fortunately cotton is 
now manufactured in much finer grades 
than formerly was the case. 

When money is no object a linen closet 
can be easily filled, and as easily replen- 
ished. “And just here it is well to say 
there is no economy in letting one’s stock 
everrun out. When sheets, pillow-cases, 
table-cloths, or napkins get beyond re- 
pair they must at once be replaced by a 
new supply, and it will be found a much 
easier matter to replace a few at a time 
than to wait until all are gone and every- 
thing new has to be bought. All well- 
appointed linen closets must be kept up 
to the mark all the time. 

The centre-pieces that are now part of 
the furnishings of every table and the 
tray-cloths are comparatively new-comers, 
but they should be added to the list of 
table-linen, for they are embroidered on 
linen, Colored wash silks are used in 
embroidering these cloths, and they can 
be washed when necessary. They also 
are pieces of fancy-work for the fingers 
of the lady of the house, and great is the 
rivalry among young housekeepers of 
the present day as to who shall have the 
newest patterns and the prettiest as well. 

While the size of the household must 
of course govern the amount of necessary 
household linen, it is hard for a novice to 
know just what is necessary to buy to 
fit out her linen closet. Like the size of 
a piece of chalk she will think it if she 
goes from one friend to another for ad- 
vice. For the benefit of those who wish 
for the experience an old housekeeper 
alone can furnish, the following rough 
estimate is given, with the proviso that 
one’s ket-book must govern one’s in- 
clination to buy only the most expensive 
qualities and patterns. A little time and 
patience will secure veritable bargains, 
and it is not necessary to buy every- 
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thing at the highest prices or at any 
one shop. Of bed-linen: 6 pair linen 
sheets; 1 doz. linen pillow-cases; 8 doz 
towels, of these there should be 3 doz. 
ordinary linen, 3 doz. fine linen, 1 doz. 
bath-towels, 1 doz. fine and handsome 
towels; 8 pair muslin sheets; 1 doz. 
muslin pillow -cases; 2 doz. common 
towels for servants. Of table -linen, 
there should be: 6 ordinary table-cloths; 
8 fine table-cloths; 4 handsome table- 
cloths; 1 very handsome extra large 
table-cloth; 4 doz. dinner napkius; 4 
doz. breakfast napkins; 4 doz. tea nap- 
kins; 1 doz. doilies for daily use; 1 doz. 
doilies, very handsome; 1 doz. carving- 
napkins; centre-pieces and tray - cloths 
as fancy dictates; 4 kitchen table-cloths; 
2 red table-cloths for kitchen; 1 doz. 
kitchen towels; 4 doz. roller towels; 2 
doz. dusters, cheese - cloth is the best; 
8 doz. glass-cloths; 1 doz. silver-cloths; 
2 doz. pot-cloths. 

These last, for kitchen use, will have 
to be added to ad infinitum, but if this 
same number be kept up, there will be 
sufficient, although the servants will 
probably demand more. 

With an outfit of this size, any young 
couple will have sufficient linen to start 
housekeeping, and, of course, it can be 
added to at will. There are lunch cloths 





Fig. 8—Back or Tarreta Gown, 
Fie, 7. 
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Fig. 7.—Stripep Tarreta Gown WITH PLEATED CarrFron Waist. 


[See Fig. 8.] 
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Fig. 6.—PLEATED MovussELINE DE Sore Waist. 


and tea cloths and many other things 
which have not been included, as the 
list given is only what has proved suffi- 
cient in several instances, 

Fresh table -linen is a delight, and 
should be a necessity; and when people 
ure not entertaining extensively, it does 
not require an immense stock to have it 
dainty and clean. 

Where there is constant entertaining, 
a linen closet requires to be a large one 
and marvellously well stocked too. 

The day of the week when the clothes 
come from the wash is the day that the 
contents of the linen closet should be care- 
fully looked over. System in this, as in 
everything else, will be found necessary 
to the peace of mind of every well-reg- 
ulated household. 


THE MAKING OF A GENIUS. 
‘ioe self-contained woman of a moody 

and brooding temperament nearly 
always thinks herself misunderstood and 
unappreciated. She is conscious of 
many ideas and emotions which are sel- 
dom expressed by those around her. So 
she imagines that they are unique, and 
that she herself is an original thinker. 
She finally concludes that these vagrant 
and fleeting thoughts, which would be re 
jected by stronger minds, are worth pre- 
serving, and that, as much courage is re- 
quired to speak or write them, such 
courage argues the possession of genius. 
It is thus very easy for an egotist to 
grow to consider itself unique and a 
genius. 

A notable example of this absurd mis- 
take was shown by the late Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. Her great terror was lest 
her *‘ feelings” should be forgotten. She 
would have shown higher courage if she 
had consigned her emotions to oblivion 
and allowed only her work tostand. The 
most profound feeling which her story 
arouses in the mind of the reader is of 
pity for a woman who struggled, was 
overwhelmed, and sank in such shallow 
waters. 

Her sufferings, which were real enough, 
arose from an over-supply of the most 
unfortunate passions of the human 
heart—great self-conceit and profound 
self-absorption. And to these she added 
the moral blindness of never quite per 
ceiving that they were contemptible. 

But there are many other men and_wo- 
men, dubbed geniuses by the world, 
whose genius consists in the fact that the 
only passions in their natures which they 
find strong enough to give the world 
are the lowest of Which human nature is 
capable. The genius is rarer who knows 
that there must be omissions, that the 
lower passions must always be sacrificed 
to the higher, and that in the soul’s strug- 
gle upward it is wisest not only to crush 
out but to bury without an epitaph feel- 
ings of which we should be ashumed. 








BEYOND TILE BARRIERS. 
T= garden picket’s wavering line, 
O'ergrown with moss, and old and gray, 
Half-hid with morning-glory vine, 
teskirts the rugged, lone highway 


Within the pales, in bright array, 
Are blooms of many a brilliant hue, 
The choicest known in that far day 
When this old garden-close was new 


Between the picket’s age-worn bars 
The flowers are peering curiously — 
In plumes, or tufts, or spikes, or stars, 

Or clusters waving trem’lously. 


And one has even ventured out 
Beyond the rocky highway path, 
All eager-eyed to gaze about 
And know what charms the wide world hath. 


She looks upon the rock-strewn hill, 
She gazes o'er the meauliow wide, 

_ And bends to hear the blithesome rill 
A-tinkling down the lone hill-side. 


Her view is wide, her courage strong, 
Her fragrance fills the summer air; 

Behind the pales her sisters throng 
In ordered safety, sweet and fair. 


Up from the meadows, lush and green, 
Come slowly home the lowing kine; 

The sinking sun sheds o'er the scene 
A glory like the Mount Divine. 


The wandering flower, beyond the pale, 
But guiltless lifts her winsome head; 
The kine that crowd the homeward trail 
But heedless crush her ‘neath their tread. 
HeLen Evertson Smita. 


ATHLETICS IN WOMEN'S SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES IN ENGLAND. 

A LTHOUGH athletics are at present a feature of an 
4 American girl's school and college life, they have a 
much more important place in an English girl's education. 
Her work on her hockey team, at cricket, tennis, boating, 
or any of the sports in which she indulges is distinctly a 
part of the latier’s career as a student, and occupies a 
jarge share of her thoughts and of her time during the 
years which she devotes to study 

The climate, long twilight. and natural facilities for 
open air exercise peculiar to England are, no doubt, some 
of the reasons for the greater atiention that is given there 
to sport and out-door life. In America a girl is obliged 
to get most of her physical training during her working 
terms in-doors, and, at the best, practice in a gymnasium 
becomes irksome after a while. Hence the reason for the 
invention of the American game of basket-ball, and its 
popularity in our feminine colleges, where it is much 
played as a relief to the monotony of ordinary gymnastics. 
But in England the gymnasiums of the largest girls’ in- 
stitutions of learning are small and unpretentious, and in- 
ferior in every way to those of even our smaller schools. 
Foolish would it be, however, to have extensive arrange- 
ments for in-door exercise in a country where ice and 
snow are rare,extreme heat is improbable, and daylight 
lasts well into the evening. Tennis-courts, hockvy and 
cricket grounds, rivers that are never frozen over, and all 
other means of sport are always available, and it is pos- 
sible for an English girl to get at almost any time of the 
year the exercise which is necessary for her proper phys- 
ical development out-doors in whatever game or sport 
best pleases her fancy 

The Thames flows past Oxford and Cambridge, where 
are the finest English women's colleges, and crews from 
Girton, Lady Margaret's, and Somerville are to be seen at 
all times of the terms on its quiet waters. The students 
who are too delicate to take part in the rather vigorous 
games of hockey, cricket, and others of a like nature, de 
vote their energies to the oar; those who are not strong 
enough to row turn their attention to tennis or one of the 
quieter out-door games, but by some means all the girls 
get good athletic training with their mental tuition, and 
between these two interests they are kept well balanced. 
The athletics counteract the tax on their brains, and even 
while a student is preparing for the hardest kinds of ex- 
aminations she preserves her usual good health, for she 
does not stop her regular physical exercise or give up 
out-door life 

A stranger who visits one of the seminaries is instantly 
aware of the attention paid to athletics, and the interest 
of both the pupils and teachers in all kinds of sport. 
Everything that is possible is done to encourage the girls 
to exercise and to make their exercise pleasant and easy. 
At SomervilleCollege, for instance, on entering the grounds 
through the small door in the high fence which surrounds 
the buildings, an extensive “‘ quad” is discovered. Here 
plenty of big old trees give shade, and on the glorious 
turf there are arrangements for all sorts of games, such as 
tennis, croquet, archery, bowls, and others, while near at 
hand is a large field where the students play cricket and 
hockey 

When they are not busy with in-door occupations the 
girls are sure to be found engaged in one of these games, 
In their easy outing dresses, or in their gymnasium suits, 
which are made with knickerbockers, short skirts, and 
blouse- waists, they are suitably clad for any kind of sport, 
and they can take part in any without fear of observation 
from outsiders. The high fence screens them from public 
view, and no one is admitted to the college grounds except 
by especial invitation. 

In glancing even casually at them one is struck by the 
general healthful appearance of the students. Of course 
something is due to the climate, which is largely responsi- 
ble for the brilliant color that most English women boast, 
but in other respects the girls show that they are in fine 
pbysical condition. Their figures are perhaps not as pe- 
tite and pretty as those of American girls of the same age, 
nor are their hands or feet so small. They are of strong 
build and muscular, with well-developed limbs, but they 
have the charm that vitality and strength alone can give, 
and the good spirits that come from healthful living. 

Hockey is par excellence the game in which the students 
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delight. Through almost all of the fall and winter terms 
they are able to practise on a turf or dirt ground, and once 
a year a team of girls from the Oxford colleges meet a 
team of girls from the Cambridge colleges, and a grand 
match is played. It is naturally a great honor to be on 
these important teams, and in hopes of getting a place on 
one of them all the students who are eligible practise the 
game assiduously from October until April. ‘Their game 
is like the one American boys and men play on the ice in 
winter, and their sticks similar to those of our masculine 
players. They wear their gymnasium suits for practice 
games, as the vigorous play demands pretty tough attire; 
tums are their head-gear, and their feet are shod in high, 
laced boots. 

The outing dress that women wear everywhere to-day 
is the costume in vogue by the students for their other 
games. It consists of a short woollen skirt and a blouse 
or shirt waist made of silk, woollen, or cotton. 

Cricket is another one of the favorite pastimes of the 
students, and all over England it is played by women al 
most as much as by men. Lately there has been some 
discussion among the authorities as to its being a good 
means of promoting women’s health, and in a few of the 
schools and colleges it is discouraged; but on the whole 
it is popular, cal there are cricket as well as hockey 
matches between the different colleges. 

Boating will always be one of the most popular ways of 
exercising with the feminine sex, and the college girls are 
devoted to the oar. Their crews row well, with even, firm 
stroke, and in well-trained form. Their attire is suitable 
for the sport, and they make a fine showing on the water, 
whether they are out for mere exercise and pleasure or 
for racing. 

Tennis is one of the quieter college sports, but it main- 
tains its popularity with the girl students in spite of the 
fact that it is not as favorite an out-door amusement as it 
ence was with men and women in general. Golf is now 
the fashionable sport in England as well as in America. 
Only those who belong to a club or have large grounds of 
their own can command a golf links, however, so while 
some of the largest English women’s schools or colleges 
have the means for ploying the game, most of the others 
have not, and the students who are enthusiastic golfers are 
obliged to practise at a club or in their vacations. The 
bicycle is, of course, a never-ending means of pleasure 
with English as with American girls. Parties of the stu- 
dents ride out together, with or without a teacher, daily on 
their wheels, and most of them ride well in spite of their 
skirts, which are made very much longer than those of 
American women bicyclists. 

There are numberless other out-door games and exer- 
cises besides the principal ones mentioned in which the 
English students are proficient. The women of the land 
seem to take naturally to sport and the things of the field, 
and from their childhood up they are at home out-of- 
doors. It is not necessary, therefore, to spur the student 
to exercise as assiduously as in America, but every means 
for strengthening their physiques that is possible is given 
them, and not only is their exercise made pleasant, but 
much is done besides to benefit them physically. 

The routine of their daily life is carefully considered, so 
that it may be conducive to their best development, just 
as their system of study is calculated to develop their 
minds to the best advantage. The temperature of the 
rooms in which they sit, eat, and sleep is always cool. 
Furnace or steam heat is unknown, and open fireplaces 
are the only means of heating the apartments. When it is 
necessary « small coal fire is lighted, but the thermometer 
in the house seldom goes above seventy degrees, and the 
girls usually live in a cooler atmosphere. The halls are 
not heated at all, plenty of sunlight is admitted every- 
where, and the ventilation is very carefully regulated 

The students dress warmly in and out doors, but as they 
are never in an overheated atmosphere, and as they spend 
so much of their time exercising in the open air, they have 
good circulation and they do not feel the cold. When 
they are not engaged in study or sport they take long 
tramps. In the spring and summer terms they live as 
much as possible out-of-doors, reading or working or 
lounging under the trees when they are not busy with reci- 
tations or games. They are not afraid of wetting their feet 
or catching cold by going out on a rainy day, but prop- 
erly clothed and shod for the weather, they walk or play 
on their teams as usual, undisturbed and undaunted by 
the unpropitious elements. 

By such good physical training in her girlhood an 
English woman is well prepared for whatever she has to 
confront in after life. If she is obliged to earn her own 
living she is strong in physique for any vocation that she 
chooses. Her health being good, her mind will be clear 
and her tastes wholesome. She is well fitted for the du- 
ties of a wife and mother, and having started early on the 
good road of indulgence in health-giving pursuits, she will 
be likely to continue her out-door athletic life. She will 
escape many of the ills from which weaker women suffer, 
and she will bequeath the best of all heritages, that of 
good health, to her children and grandchildren. 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 


AN ARTIFICIAL ROSE. 


8 I walked towards the dining-room with the young 
£X% woman whom our hostess had greeted as ‘‘ dear 
Rose,” I said to myself that she was an artificial flower; 
quite obviously the petals of her mind were cotton— 
yainted, and her heart I could believe to be made of wire 

Jressed to the sharpest point of the fashion, she held high 
a head waved with more than natural regularity, on which 
an aigrette gave the effect of a clipped tree at the summit 
of a formal, terraced garden. 

It was not until we were seated at the fragrant table 
that I noticed the rose she wore, marvelling that such sim- 
plicity could have been encountered at any shop; for her 
half-blown bud bad not the sophisticated expression of 
city flowers; it might have been picked that hour inside 
a country hedge. ‘‘The realness of the rose,” I thought, 
** makes the girl only more artificial.” 

But while we led out, one after another, the three din- 
pon nny topics, I saw, even in the gentle light of the 
candles, that around her eyes and mouth was writien, 
** Fatigue, his mark.” ‘‘Very like the signature of gen- 
uine work and feeling,” was my comment to the most 
sympathetic listener 1 had ever had. ‘‘ Can society have 
forged it; can a manufacturer's label be the counterfeit 
of a gardener’s?” 
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When she suddenly gazed past me with eyes that ad- 
dressed an intimate thought, I found myself wondering 
if it were indeed nothing more than a colored cotton idea. 
In the hope that she would reveal it, I laid before her 
precious reflections of my own, coming actually to long, 
as | talked, for her to turn towards me; and at last some 
word did stir her; with a look more direct than she had 
yet given, Miss Rose began to listen vividly. Her own 
quick, answering speech I did not interrupt in repeating 
often to myself that a modiste had made the thorns, but 
heaven had made the Rose. 

To one of my questions she responded simply that she 
read very little. q knew that a false flower would have 
blanched to own it—would have regarded books as de- 
sirable acquaintances, claimed less for love than for social 
advantage; so, in a tone that did not match my first im- 
pression of her, I asked, ‘* You are busy, then?” 

Oh yes; I’m busy.” 

** At—something like art—perhaps?” 

Her laugh revived her face as the sun revives a storm- 
trodden flower. ‘‘ There couldn't be a better description 
of my work,” she said, nodding. ‘ It is ‘ something like’ 
art—not very like, you know; no more é¢ than a cotton 
rose is one that grows in a garden.” 

I started at the simile. ** Huh-huh; no-o; just so; just 
that difference. It’s very great, isn’t it? There’s nothing 
quite so unreal as an artificial rose—is there?” 

** Unless it’s an artificial person,” she suggested, throw- 
ing me a smile that convinced me. 

**T’m sure you're not,” I cried. ‘‘ You’re real—let me 
say it—as real as your rose.” 

She glanced at the man on her right, then back at me, 
over her shoulder, with another smile, which I shall not 
forget. ‘That rose,” she said, lightly touching it, “ is 
artificial.” 





8 a general rule, which admits of very few exceptions, 
women Cannot compete on equal terms with men in 

any athletic sport. It is not lack of training or inapti- 
tude for learning the principles of the game or exercise 
which is the cause of this. It is simply that the Jess ro- 
bust physical organization of a woman will not bear the 
same amount of strain as that of a man. This fact is 
persistently and wilfully disregarded by a great many 
women, who, in their eathusiasm for out-door sports, 
choose to forget that there is a limit to their strength. 
They come in from the tennis-court, the golf course, or 
from a bicycle ride so completely worn out that it is evi- 
dent they have Jost much more than they have gained 
by the exertion. And when one woman overdoes a par- 
ticular sport she hurts its interest far more than she prob- 
ably imagines, There are still a good many people who 
look with distrust upon several of the athletic exercises 
recently udopted by women, and are only too glad of an op- 
portunity to criticise and condemn. This is afforded them 
when they see a woman exhausted from overindulgence 
in any sport, and though, of course, she is to blame and 
not the exercise, it is very easy not to make the distinction. 


Because it is so likely to lead to over-riding on the wo- 
man’s part, a great many people, even among cyclists 
themselves, think it unwise for ber to ride habitually with 
aman. There is much truth in the idea that she is likely 
to ride harder under such circumstances. If she becomes 
tired she is unwilling to admit the fact, for fear of being 
a drag upon her companion, and often insists that she is 
perfectly able to maintain a pace which in reality calls 
Tor a tremendous effort on her part. How long she will 
be allowed to do this depends upon the observing facul- 
ties of the man with her. Sometimes he notices very 
quickly that she is working far more than she ought, and 
slackens his speed accordingly. Again, he may be de- 
ceived by her assurances to the contrary, and never realize 
what a task he is cutting out for her. It sheuld not be left 
to his decision. When she feels that she is doing too much, 
a woman shonid say so at once, and either stop and rest 
or ride very slowly. If the man wishes to ride with her, 
he will not mind having the distance somewhat shortened, 
for he knows, or ought to, that she cannot be expected to 
cover as much ground as one of his men friends. 


The ‘‘ mixed foursome” in golf is a successful feature 
of that game at many links. While the partners on either 
side are, naturally, not at all evenly matched in power, 
their work often combines well, and a good deal of plea- 
sure may be extracted from the match, As the man ex- 
cels in driving, the woman is frequently more skilful on 
the putting green, thereby taking up the game where he 
leaves it and bringing the ball safely to the hole. The 
Essex County Country Club, of Manchester, Massachusetts, 
has held a great many mixed-foursome competitions in 
which the scores made by the various couples have been 
excellent. Miss N. C. Sargent, Mrs. W. B. Thomas, and 
Mrs. Robert C. Hooper, all of whom played in the Women’s 
Championship Tournament at Meadowbrook last year, are 
prominent among the foursome players as well as in the 
single matches. 


In the case of lawn-tennis, the variety of game in 
which men and women play together as partners, “‘ mixed 
doubles,” has long been a regular event in nearly every 
important tournament. It affords a match well worth , 
watching when it is played skilfully. This season there 
has been some spirited discussion of the proper tactics to 
be pursued in mixed doubles. The criticism has been 
very justly made that the women players are frequently 
little more than figure-heads on the court. Their mascu- 
line partners, distrusting the women’s ability to handle 
the balls with success, have fallen into a habit of taking 
nearly all the shots themselves. The girl is directed to 
stand in one corner, safely out of the way, and not try for 
any ball except one sent directly and unavoidably at her. 
This, at least, is the practice of the majority of such 
teams, as will be admitted by every one who has been 
much in attendance at tournaments. That it is the right 
way cannot be admitted, for it is in violation of the idea 
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of co-operation, which is supposed to be the basis of a 
double game. There is no danger in this case that b 
doing ber share of the playing the woman will overwo 
or attempt to rival the man. Doubles are always much 
easier, so far as physical exercise is concerned, than sin- 
gies, and she wilh uot exert herself so much as if she were 
playing a match alone against another woman. 

iss Juliette Atkinson has always contributed her full 
amount of work to any mixed game in which she has 
played. She and Dr. W. N. Frazer have won numerous 
tournaments by their excellent team-work. Miss Atkinson 
is far from being the conventional figure-head, and by her 
effective volleying is a most valuable assistant to any 
player. As she and Dr. Frazer arranged their game, one 
never ‘interfered with the other. There were no misun- 
derstandings as to who should take the various strokes, 
and yet the work was evenly divided. With Edwin P. 
Fischer, Miss Atkinson plays much the same way, and 
they have won all the mixed doubles tournaments worth 
the winning thus far this season. 

In contrast to this style is the playing of the present 
champion, Miss Bessie Moore, and J. Parmly Paret, who 
has been her partner in all the important events this year. 
Mr. Paret believes in the old method of having the man 
do the lion’s share of the work. This seems hardly com- 

limentary to the well-known and proved abilities of Miss 
Moore, and its advantage may ell be questioned when it 
is remembered that this couple have been consistently de- 
feated by Miss Atkinson and Mr. Fischer at Philadelphia, 
in Canada, and elsewhere. Miss Moore is far too clever a 
player to be “ put into a corner,” as it were, and not al- 
lowed to take a good share of the balls. It would be in- 
teresting to see how she would play with a man who 
adhered to the other plan of allowing and expecting 
plenty of help from his feminine partner. 

ApeLiA K. BRAINERD. 


A TEA-ROSE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


TS young millionaire, as Kate Beardslee used to call 
him before he came, was very attractive. Yes, he 
was very attractive, Christie thought, but not very young 
—since he approached his fortieth year. And Christie 
was very pretty, and really very young too, celebrating 
that day her twenty-first birthday. She had an idea, how- 
ever, as girls of her age do, that she was becoming quite 
deplorably old. She thought that perhaps she had begun 
to go off in her looks, or Tom Maitland would not so easily 
have found Cousin Virginia's charm so overshadowing— 
Christie who looked like a great blush rose! But Cousin 
Virginia was not young. What her mother and aunts 
were, the white-haired ladies sitting in the porch, did not 
occur to Christie: they were neither young nor old, just 
features of the universe, who always had been and always 
would be, and if one told stories of their youth it was like 
all other stories, of the nature of myths and folk-lore. 

‘* suppose Eve was just twenty-one,” said Mr. Murtrie. 
**You never think of her as older or younger, just beau- 
tiful and perennially come into her estate, like some other 
people in Paradise.” 

Of course by her estate Mr. Murtrie meant only the 
estate of her youth and beauty and personality; but if by 
Paradise he meant the scene about them he could hardly 
be contradicted, for the little tea table glistening with 
Dresden and gold and silver and shining damask was set 
upon a lawn of shorn velvet sloping to the deep and nar- 
row purply-blue river, on whose other bank a pendulous 
forest of elms and beeches waved from steep to steep, till at 
the top they crowned the two stone turrets of the Towers 
above and opposite, and all round the edges of the lawn 
the sun played through old lilacs and laburnums and haw- 
thorn-trees in a golden-green shimmer, through which 
now and then an oriole swept down from that other bank 
like a living flame, and paused to whistle like a piccolo, 
while cat-birds and song-sparrows answered him in a 
revelry of music, and over all the cloudless sky of late 
afternoon made one feel as if living in the heart of a huge 
sapphire. 

Yes, it was Paradise; Christie Stuart knew that; per- 
haps the more surely that there was a snake in it. Not 
any very deadly thing perhaps, but all the same a snake, 
in the shape of a suspicion, almost a dread, certainly to 
some extent a knowledge, that had overcome her as she had 
seen Mr. Murtrie come springing down the terraces from 
the Towers and paddle across the stream—the suspicion 
that, young or not, Mr. Murtrie was too attractive; the 
dread that perhaps if he were not a millionaire and the 
owner of the Towers she might not have found him so; 
and the knowledge that Tom Maitland might consider 
the attractiveness of another man an affair that had no 
right to be of consequence to her. 

**It would be fine,” she said, ‘if one could always stay 
Eve’s age, then.” 

“Do you think so? For my part, I would not lose a 
year out of those I have had, the last the least of all,” the 
flush springing to his dark cheek, as the blush crept up her 
fuce to the roots of her hair. “It is in this year that I 
have known you,” he said. ‘‘Christie, are you going to 
give me your answer to-day?” 

How could she give him his answer? She was not cer- 
tain herself what it should be. She was not certain that 
she had any answer for him. And then she knew in her 
inner consciousness that if she were not almost the same 
thing as pledged to Tom Maitland, yet there had been 
passages which scarcely left her free. To be sure, since 
Cousin Virginia came—the young widow with a fortune 
—Tom had made himself less in evidence than formerly, 
so far as Christie was concerned ; sometimes, she had 
thought, through indignation at Mr. Murtrie’s too fre- 
quent appearance; sometimes because Cousin Virginia was 
a great walker, and he found it pleasant roaming with 
her over tne high pastures, treading down the sweet-fern 
in its first fresh and spicy leaf, and receiving the delicate 
flattery of her confidences, and her perhaps not too subtly 
expressed admiration. But if Tom Maitland had no claim 
upon her—if she were free— After all, no promise, no ring 
had passed; but there had been a long companionship 
that implied all, that had daily seemed to expect and ex- 
act more; and oncc—as she remembered it now the sting- 
ing blush burned up her face again—the simpleton that 
she had been! she had cut one of her great thick golden 
curls and given him. If she only had that curl now! 
She would be glad at this moment if her hair might lose 
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its gold, all its warm rich tint and lustre, so that it might 
cease to own that curl which ‘Tom had sworn should al- 
ways lie next his heart, and be buried in the grave with 
him at last. ‘lo be sure, they bad been only boy and 
girl, the merest boy and girl, but there it was. And then 
Cousin Virginia had come, and he had been absorbed by 
the uew charm perhaps, or else by the possibility of 
wealth, for Cousin Virginia was very rich, and Tom 
Maitland had yet his way to make in the world, and was 
in no hurry to make it while the hunt and the polo field 
and all the other pleasures of a jeunesse dorée were 80 ac- 
cessible and seducing; and as she saw him now, Christie 
had almost doubted if those other things had ever been. 

She had observed him of late with Cousin Virginia, red- 
dening and paling if he looked at herself; silent, half 
hesitating, but all the time following Virginia. At first 
she had felt a sharp pang, and then a keen reproach for 
the desertion, for the betrayal of trust and affection and 
long custom. And then she had begun to be aware of 

r. Murtrie’s presence; for although an old neighbor, he 
had been little at home, and had but lately returned from 
a long absence, hunting big game in Africa—a man who 
knew the world of men, the world of art and music and 
books, and who made his presence felt. All unawares 
she found the hours delightful when he was near; she 
found herself looking for his approval, his smile; she 
took herself to do and refused to see him; and then when 
she did see him it did not seem as though she were a 
child, a young girl, a comrade, but as if she were a queen 
and he her servitor. And now— If she only had that 
lock of hair back! She felt a hostility to the poor thing, 
as though it were a curling golden serpent ready to poi- 
son her peace—that, indeed, and not any suspicion or 
dread, the snake in Paradise! And yet—this grave, dark 
man—so much her elder, too— No, she could not be 
quite sure if it were not the power of his wealth, she a 
nearly penniless girl, dependent more or less on the 
bounty of an aunt whose income died with her. She had 
never believed that mere money could affect her. But it 
was not mere money, then, she declared. And her thoughts 
were flying in a more than electric swiftness, when a sud- 
den chorus of voices cut their tangle, and the gay bicycle 
party came round the high hedge of hawthorns, leading 
their wheels and resting them against the tree stems, stop- 
ping to look at their cyclometers; and then the girls, step- 
ping along in their trim skirts and pretty boots, tall and 
slender between their knights, half breathless, flushed, 
and laughing, just as Cousin Virginia floated from the 
door and down to the tea table, cool and rather radiant in 
the pale green and lilac of her summer silks, with the 
thin white silk scarf blowing out over her head as if she 
were Iris. 

**Oh, I don’t think a tea table ever looked so charming, 
Christie!” cried Kate, as the match was scratched. 

‘*I am sure none ever did,” said Burton Grant. 

** Or else I never was so thirsty,” said Kate. 

“You don't suppose the sun will put out the lamp?” 
asked Sally, anxiously. 

“They say the sun does put out fire,” said Kate, and 
the glance from her laughing blue eyes that shot first at 
Mr. Murtrie and then at Christie made the color sweep up 
Christie’s face in a flame again. 

‘It boils!” cried Kate. 

“It boils!” cried Sally. 

“It boils!” cried Alice. 

** And you make such an ado over the clink of our in- 
nocent glasses,” said Barton Grant, ‘‘ and allow yourselves 
this righteous thirst.” 

** Tea,” said Cousin Virginia, ‘is the elixir of life.” 

“I think all the dust of Highfields Turnpike is in my 
a, said Kate. ‘‘Oh, if every road was macadam- 
ized—” 

** And sprinkled,” said Sally. 

** And levelled off,” said Alice. 

** And shaded,” said Cousin Virginia. 

** And with no dogs or small boys,” said Mr. Evans. 

‘* Why, then life would be worth living,” said Christie, 
gayly, while she poured the water. 

**Oh, how perfectly delicious!” exclaimed Kate, as the 
pone breath of the tea steamed up. ‘‘ Whatisit? Cey- 
on? There isn’t such a delicate aroma known among teas. 
I think it must be made of the tea flower. Now anything 
less fragrant and exquisite than Ceylon would fare ill with 
the wind blowing this way from that wilderness of roses 
of yours.” 

**Mamma says Ceylon tea always puts her in mind of 
roses,” said Christie, busy with the cups. ‘‘ Not the fresh- 
blown roses, but the old rose that has been pressed in a 
book or kept in a drawer, about which there is a perfume 
of something touching and tender.” 

“Oh my! Let me see. No cream in mine,” said Kate, 
as Mr. Murtrie brought her the cup. ‘Oh yes, this is what 
they used to call nectar. How refreshing! It’s quite good 
enough for me without the rose business. The new Hebe 
will have to be represented carrying a pot of Ceylon tea.” 

**I fancy a drink of the dustiest tea dust that ever was 
drawn would mean as much to you this afternoon as Cey- 
lon or Assampekoe,” said Christie, filling the last cup. 

** How learned you all are!” said Cousin Virginia. ‘‘ Now 
when I was in Russia, the day I was presented, you know, 


(Continued on page 718, Supplement.) 





HE New York Tenement-house Chapter of the King’s 
Daughters rents No. 77 Madison Street, reserving the 

two lower floors and subletting the remainder. The yard 
is kept as a playground for all the children of the neigh- 
borhood. In the building the King’s Daughters support 
a kindergarten, a circulating library, a boys’ club, a girls’ 
club, a flower mission, and a penny provident fund. 
When a boy or girl wishes to open an account with the 
latter a stamp card or book is given the depositor, on which 
a stamp is stuck every time a deposit is made. If the 
money is drawn out before a dollar has been represented 
in stamps, five cents is deducted for the book. This rule is 
only intended to prevent the children from spending their 
money too easily. Other circles of King’s a have 
entertained mothers and children connected with the Ten- 
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ement-house Chapter, and money to assist in carrying out 
their system of invaluable work re ngy Sn poor is often 
contributed by outside friends. Mrs rge A. McGrew 
is chairman of the chapter, Miss Alice Mayer is superin- 
tendent of the house, and Mr. Jacob A. Riis is honorary 
chairman of the ebapter. 


Dr. Martha C. Holmes is delivering, at the Summer 
Parliament in Jong Branch, a series of useful talks upon 
first aid to the injured. 


The State Press Association of Washington State has 
just selected Ella Higginson as its official poet. 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President of the King’s Daugh- 
ters, and well known as a religious writer, is to lecture at 
the Ocean Grove School of Theology. 


Miss C. H. Lippincott, of Minneapolis, has the largest 
exclusively flower-seed business in the United States. 
She is the pioneer woman in the business, which she en- 
tered ten years ago. 


One of Princess Maud’s wedding-gifts was a band of 
white leather studded with turquoise. Six little bells of 
silver and gold, alternately, were strung on the band, 
which is to be attached to the handle-bar of a bicycle. 


Miss Ragna Boyesen, a sister of the late professor and 
novelist, H. H. Boyesen, lectures most agreeably upon 
Norway. Her illustrations are also most interesting. 


Mrs. Sarah Cone, of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, is the 
owner of a house believed to be the oldest in the United 
States. It is in Guilford, Connecticut, was built in 1639 
for the first clergyman settled in the town, and was also 
used as a fortification during Indian invasions. 


In the death of Mrs. Susan N. Carter, for twenty-five 
years the efficient and beloved principal of the art school 
at Cooper Union, American women lose one who has done 
conspicuous service for art, and who has befriended with 
judicious counsel and steadfast kindness hundreds of 
struggling students. Mrs, Carter was thoroughly equipped 
for her work, was herself a student throughout her life, 
and was possessed of a winning personality, which made 
intercourse with her a delight. Sbe died at Arlington 
Heights on the 8th of August. 


Lady Emily Tennyson, the widow of the poet, died at 
her home in England on the 10th instant. Her maiden 
name was Sellwood, and she became the wife of Alfred 
Tennyson in 1850. A woman of fine culture and wide 
reading, and of independent opinions, she was a fit com- 
rade and mate for her great and gifted husband. Much 
of her life was shadowed by invalidism, but she preserved 
a brave and cheerful spirit under the pressure of pain, and 
was beautiful and charming to the end. ‘The eldest of 
her five sons, Hallam, is the present Lord Tennyson. 


The only woman reporter at the Populist convention 
was Mrs. T. H. Tibbles, perhaps more generally known as 
‘* Bright-Eyes,” the Indian girl who acted as interpreter 
years ago in the test case of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which was brought before the United States Supreme 
Court. Mrs. Tibbles comes of a remarkable family. Her 
father is the head chief of the Omahas, and is a rather 
unusual man, but it is perhaps from the English blood of 
the mother that the children gain their wonderful mental 
endowment. Mrs. Tibbles’s brother, Frank Laflesche, is 
an aid in the Indian Office at Washington; one sister, 
Rosaline, conducts an enormous ranch successfully, own- 
ing hundreds of heads of cattle; another sister, Margaret 
Laflesche, is superintendent of the schools of the Omaha 
Reservation; while a third, Susan, is a doctor, who took a 
first-prize gold medal in her class in the Medical School at 
Philadelphia, and is now practising medicine among the 
members of her own tribe. Mrs, Tibbles has devoted most 
of her life to the improvement of her race, and is a lec- 
turer as well as a newspaper woman. 


The honor of membership in the Archeological Society 
of Berlin has just been conferred updn Miss Jane Har- 
rison, who is said to be the first English woman to receive 
the degree of LL.D. 


A gift of $1000 has lately gone from Miss Caroline W. 
Bruce, of New York, to the director of the Lick Obser- 
vatory. This sum and a recent gift from Mr. W. W. Low, 
of New York, will be devoted to the purchase of needed 
apparatus, and will make possible the continuance of cer- 
tain important work. 


A Jefferson Davis chair and a Gladstone axe are num- 
bered among the effects of the late Eugene Field. His 
furniture amounted in value to over $6500, but the re- 
mainder of his property, including copyrights, is not esti- 
mated to be more than $5000—a sad item of news to those 
who loved the poet through his verse and mourn for the 
family who are left ill-provided for. 


Queen Victoria has sent ten pounds, and her picture, 
framed, to Mrs. Kereth of Cornwall, who has seven sons 
in the English army. The Queen has asked for a picture 
of the mother and sons. 


Although Miss Katharine L. Courtright, the Dean of 
Women at Knox College, is not herself a college gradu- 
ate, she has, by private study, made herself so conversant 
with college studies that she is better fitted for her present 
position than many a woman who has taken a university 
course. Miss Courtright has done much work in kinder- 
gartens, was for five years a teacher in the Wellesley 
preparatory school in Philadelphia, and has been for the 
past seven years engaged in active educational work in 
Chicago. 


The last lineal descendant of the royal Stuarts, Princess 
Louise of Bavaria, bears little resemblance in person or 
character to her fascinating grandmother many times re- 
moved, Marie Stuart. The Princess Louise, = has not, 
humanly speaking, the slightest chance of ascending the 
English throne, will some day be Queen of Bavaria, and 
she is famed alike for her unattractive face and her dis- 
agreeable character. 
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The skirt is of écru mousseline de soie embroidered with a flowered pat- 
tern of wild roses, and embellished with an appliqué of lace on the front 
breadth, deep Spanish flounce, and full front. he collar and belt are 
Nile-green ribbon tied in big bows, and the under-sleeves of mousseline 
de soie are shirred under deep full puffs that droop downward without 
any stiffening. : 

ith this costume is a garden hat from Félix, made of Italian straw, 
and trimmed with stiff bows of white taffeta ribbon at the back. Odd 
flowers of red, ery and white are put around and on the crown, 
while at the back of the hat, resting on the hair, are more flowers and 
ribbons, but all of white. 













































THE SUMMER LIFE. 


| be is a natural as well as a healthy and a sensible impulse which urges 

us to spend all the time possible out-of-doors so soon as the weather 

permits. We need the rest of a summer vacation from work, and we . 
would like the recreation of summer amusements—of sport or travel. 

If we can get these good things it is well to take them. But if we can- 

not get them, or can only obtain the very small amount of them which 

aggravates and tantalizes rather than benefits, we may obtain a mode of 

summer life which those who have tried it have found efficacious. 

The world outside of our particular four walls is practically free, and 
nature charges a man nothing for the use of his legs. Very few are so 
poverty-bound or so tied to in-door work that they cannot spend a large 
— of time in the open air if they choose. It is surely more health- 

ul in warm weather to be out-of-doors than in-doors; more refreshing 
to take a walk than to take a nap; more restful to go somewhere where 

one can look at the life of nature than to take rest in a rocking-chair 

and look at the piles of work one has not the energy to do. 

For women who live out of town the case is more simple yet. Many 
trifling household duties could be done in the open air during the warm 
weather, and if sometimes the serving or the cake-making is delayed 
a trifle because of the soothing drone of insects, the fragrance wafted 
from the flowers, or the balminess of the air, doubly sweet to unaccus- 
tomed senses, the measure of health and vitality so obtained would 
more than make up the difference. 

If such a summer life makes for health, good temper, and the conse- 
quent better atmosphere of the home life, it becomes a woman’s moral 
duty to take relaxation and pleasure wherever she can get them; and to 
a large class, to the best class of women, indeed, this is the only appeal 
that is of any value. When these women become convinced that it is 
their duty to be happy, their duty to be healthy and strong, and their 
duty to take pleasure and comfort in life and to reasonably gratify their 
senses, they will do these things, but not sooner. 
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PARIS TOILETTE FOR OUT-OF-DOOR FETE. 


TOILETTE FOR OUT-OF-DOOR FETE 

* UMMER silks are this year in so many different designs 
b\ it is hard to choose which is the prettiest, but the 
flowered taffetas are greatly in favor. One of white taf 
feta has a charming design of sprays of flowers scattered 
all over it. A gown made of this silk has the skirt plain 
in front, but with three rows of shirring on the hips, and 
the back in full pleats. The waist is made with the silk 
laid on in loose folds, as though wrapped around the figure, 
and is cut square at the neck. Turned back around the 
neck, und also on the sleeves, are pleatings of fine mull 
edged with narrow lace 





AFTERNOON COSTUME. 
4 gowns for entertainments given in the afternoon 
during the summer season are exceedingly smart and 

of handsome materials. One of moiré taffeta silk and em 
broidered mousseline de soie is very effective. The skirt is 
of silk changeable from mauve to pink, and is made quite 
plain and with full godets in the back. The waist has a 
blouse effect, and is of mousseline de soie embroidered in 
silk, pink and mauve. An odd touch is given by two stole 
ends of the mousseline de soie, which start from the shoul 
der, are fastened with a rhinestone buckle at the upper 
part of the waist, and then hang loose far down on the 
skirt. The sleeves are of plain mousseline de soie, caught 
in the centre with a rhinestone buckle. 

Extremely dainty is the hat worn with this gown. Itis 
of fancy white straw trimmed with full quillings of white 
chiffon, bows of taffeta ribbon, and bunches of roses 





A MIDSUMMER TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 
4 costumes designed for midsummer wear are always 
most dainty in coloring and style, and this season 
they are more effective than ever, for the blending of col- : 
ors and materials is quite remarkable. Félix has designed 
& gown of this description which is particularly attractive. A FRENCH AFTERNOON COSTUME, 
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WILDER BRODHEAD. 


XI! 


F Alexa’s explanation of the cause of her tragic mood 

had affected Dillon with a certain sense of incredulity, 
he found, during the following days, many things which 
appeared directly confirmatory at least of her statement 
regarding a betrothal. 

Beauregard McBeath’s long, fawn-colored coat and 
broad felt hat and bright blue neck-scarf and beaming 
face seemed to pervade the hotel; and always at the hour 
of Dillon’s return from the mill Alexa, smiling, blushing, 

* Begon in Tanven’s Bazan No. 97, Vol. XTX. 
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and demure, was sure to be about the porch or office, 
listening indulgently to McBeath's talk, interlarded as it 
was with long looks of speechless rapture. 

Yes,” owned Bobun, looking damp and red around 
the eyes, ‘‘ they got it fixed up! I hardly know whether 
I’m cryin’ or laughin’ about it, I'm so dazed like. Seems 
like we'd oughtn’t to give way, seein’ her and Beau is s’ 
happy and all. I says to him when he ast me, says I, 
‘I’d ruther it was you, Beau, than sever’] many I could 
name—you havin’ took three degrees and all. But yet it’s 
drorin’ teeth for to give up a unly girl,’ says I. ‘You 
want to keep her in cotton-wool,’ I ‘lowed, beginnin’ to 
blubber, ‘and fahly carry her round, or you ’n’ me ’Il 
have words,’ And Beau he was moppin’ his eyes, same 
as me, and clearin’ his throat, and he ‘lowed nothing 
wouldn’t be too good for Elexy so long as he had a day’s 
work In him. And what do I do but whimper out, ‘God 
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bless ye, Beau!’ like I was a believin’ man and hadn't 
reasoned past that there! Y ir,I did. And I never 
took it back neither; for think, suz I, ‘it won’t do no 
harm, and may do some good.’” 

Once, returning from the flats a little earlier than usual 
in the afternoon, Dillon came upon McBeath, who, for 
once alone, sat on a rock at the hotel gate whittling a 
stick to shreds. 

‘“*T haven't told you yet,” said Dillon, stopping, ‘‘ how 
much I congratulate you on your good fortune. Your 
lot is enviable, McBeath.” 

“Thanky,” rejoined McBeath, glowing. ‘If there’s a 
better.favored gyrl in the State than Alexa, I've never 
met with her.” 

a aes when is the happy event to be, Muc?—soon, 
eh?” 

McBeath’'s luminous visage shadowed, and he shut his 








knife with a cheerless click. ‘ That’s what’s bothering 
me,” he confessed. ‘‘ She's all for delaying and putting 
off, and having a lot of furbelows built, and a church 
wedding, and cyards printed, and a big infair. Why, 
tirst off she was going to hold me off for a year; but I 
plied round and carried on so high that she came down 
to six months, I felt as if I dassent try to narrow the 
time like I'd like to, on account of—of—" McBeath 
paused, and opened his knife again, and thoughtfully 
iwied the blade. ‘* You see, it’s this way,” he burst out; 
“I'm 'aa kind of ahole. 1 feelas if 'twon't do me no hurt 
to name it, you and me being hail-feller-well-met und all 
that. But Alexa’s always said she wouldn't marry no man 
that couldn't turn in and build her a house up yender on 
the bluff. And I've always promised to do it, for I always 
judged that there walnut wood of ours would come into 
the market all right sooner or later, and I never worried 
much. But v tell you the dead truth, I ain’t so well-heel- 
ed right now as I'd find accommodating. I got to figure 
round «a heap. I can't ask Alexa to come and live over in 
Wayne, in the old place; she'd have a kniption-fit, and my 
mother and her wouldn't gee no way; and I can’t raise a 
cent on the homestead. T's run down, and it belongs, 
anyway, to my mother. Sv, you see, I'm studying a heap 
these days. Lord, if | could only straighten out that wal- 
nut-tract business!” 

‘‘A splendid piece of timber,” remarked Dillon. 
saw it when | went up the South Fork inspecting.” 

** Prettiest grove in the State. Ought to bring ten 
thousand.” 

Dillon, listening, pulled out his mustache in remember- 
ing at how much larger a reckoning the logger who was 
with him on the South Fork trip had estimated the value 
of the wood. ‘ Right on to the water aidge like it is,” 
the vld logger had declared, ‘‘ all you got to do is to cut 
it, and there you are. No hauling or such; the river just 
waiting to freight the sticks to your chute. Lord a’mighty, 
but the company 'd like to git their hands on that there 
timber! Walnut’s got so skerce the market's clamoring 
for it, and the mill has orders filed away as it ’ll never git 
to fill on the face o’ the yearth!” 

** It’s a pity to have the tract tied up in the way it is,” 
agreed Dilton, setting his foot on the stone step beside 
McBeath, ‘‘ but I suppose there’s no way out.” 

‘* It’s all in trust to my mother,” explained McBeath, 
‘‘and she'll never see a twig lopped till she knows for 
certain about that there Maria Conner.’ 

‘*And you're making no headway in the search?” 

*‘No, sir. That's just it. We ain't. If I'd of got at 
it sooner maybe matters ‘d be different. But Alexa 'd 
never pass me no promise, and I just left it to Judge Kin- 
ney. ‘When I hear from Maria Conner I'll let you know.’ 
suyshe. Judge is getting pretty old, and his mind ain’t 
what it was. He's had a stroke just lately, and they've 
took him to the Hot Springs. Lord knows when he'll be 
able to attend to anything.” 

‘‘Somehow it doesn't seem exactly a businesslike ar- 
rangement,” mused Dillon, thinking of the mill’s orders 
for walnut, 

**It ain’t,” cried McBeath, gloomily. He added, after 
a while; ‘‘It’s no use for me to worry myself thin as a 
June shad, though. Any day may come a letter from the 
West stating that Conner’s sister's dead, or willin’ to com- 
promise, or some such trick. Something ought to come 
to us off that tract. Judge Kinney said so himself. 
’Ain’t we watched it continual? Why, there wouldn't be 
a stick of it left if we hadn't gyarded it like a pair of 
bawks! Yes, sir, whichever way the cat jumps, Faed 
to win. All I ask is a letter.” 

**A letter would certainly ease the situation,” smiled 
Dillon. ‘* When it comes, Mac, if it is such as to put the 
wood at your own disposal, 1 wish you would give me 
a chance to handle it. I’d pay you as much as any one.” 

McBeath echoed his laugh, put into a gay mood by this 
prospective bargaining. ‘I'd rather it was you than 
most,” he cried. ‘'Time was when I hadn't much use 
for you, but I've got over that. You see, I kind of mis- 
trusted you was beating my time in yender!” He nodded 
towards the house. ‘‘ But Alexa like to died laughing 
when I mentioned it to her the other day—said the love 
lost between you and her wouldn't serve to wad a shot- 

un 
’ **Oh, I never had a chance!” sighed Diilon. ‘ Well, I 
must go, Mac. You'll remember me when you come into 
your kingdom? Half down, eh, half when delivered?” 

‘Yes, sir! Yes, sir!” gurgled McBeath. ‘Lord, I 
wisht I could sign the papers to-morrow!” 

**Maybe you can," smiled Dillon. ‘It all depends—” 
He drew up, with a sudden thrilling of the pulses, star- 
tled, appalled, fascinated, by the idea which had flashed 
on him from those light, unthinking words. In his tem- 
ples he could feel a strange trembling, as of quivering 
nerves. His eyes dazzled, and he perceived himself to be 
striving to hold his thoughts suspended, to be struggling 
to keep them from wheeling on to a conclusion which he 
seemed to see even while he tried to see nothing. Like a 
man who on the edge of a precipice has begun to fear a 
vertigo, he made an actual step backward. But the chasm 
still drew him; its depths called him; and with an effort 
to regain himself he passed a hand over his eyes, and at- 
tempted to fix his gaze upon some detail of the scene 
around him. 

It was past the middle of the afternoon, but a glitter of 
heat still struck the railway tracks, giving them the look 
of rivers whose water leaped and sparkled in the green 
distance. In the singular acuteness of perception which 
Dillon felt the sky seemed to him to be full of atoms, 
frothing and whirling in a rush of blue, ceaselessly active, 
as if life, vibrating in the atmosphere, were endowed in its 
least point with all the barren restlessness of the soul of 
humanity. Through the greenish-bronze tints of the op- 
posite hill a little air stirred fitfully, and on the brow of 
the massive shape a lightning-charred tree, revealing its 
riven shape against a distorted cloud, gave him a fancy of 
a carven crucifix pressed to dying lips. 

Village sounds spent themselves distinctly. Dillon was 
aware of the smallest whir of the insects in the grass be- 
yond the path, yet nothing blurred the sharp outlines of 
the ideas thronging swift and persuasive below his sense 
of outward things. What a master-stroke it would be to 
secure for the mill this cried-up reach of timber! In how 
many ways it would profit him if only he were able to se- 
cure it, and acting independently, yet in the interest of 
the company, to deliver the wood to them in the great 
December tides! There would be, first of all, a large per- 
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centage of profits accruing to him from the operation; for 
the. price which McBeath had su ted, upon a 
better stocked market, would enable the dealer, while dis- 
posing of the timber at a fair price, to realize a very con- 
siderable margin. As to other matters, it was plain that 
the mill people could bardly fail to appreciate Dillon's at- 
titude in consigning them the wood; the way to a part- 
nership in the firm might be managed with Mr. Burkely’s 
aid, and this aid would not be withheld when the old man 
understood how much skill and energy his nephew had 
displayed in the transaction. Thus Dillon's marriage would 
be divested of all those material difficulties which were 
beginning to weigh upon him, and life would become an 
easy thing, and comfort and satisfaction be added to ev- 
ery oue. 

There was no confusion in Dillon’s mind. After that 
first sense of dizziness everything had grown quite clear. 
He had no consciousness of yielding to an ugly impulse; 
there had not been struggle enough to make him feel any- 
thing like a moral defeat. It was in a sort of impersonal 
way that he heard himself adding, “On a letter: every- 
thing, it seems, depends on just a letter.” 

He was directly sensible of a subtle suggestiveness in 
his voice—a suggestiveness which the air and meadows 
and hills appeared to understand and develop, but which 
McBeath might be too doltish in his mental equipment 
to catch at even dimly. Dillon turued a little and set a 
casual eye upon the young man. McBeath’s lips had 
fallen apart and his gaze was wide, as if in a blank obser- 
vation of some unfamiliar and astounding object. 

Viewmg him, Dillon felt a rush of spirits, and he cried, 
gayly: ‘** We won't despair. Perhaps there’s a message 
even now on its way to assure your mother that the wal- 
nut wood is hers and yours. Butte City was the place, 
wasn't it, from which you last heard of this Hannah or 
Maria Conner?” And with his customary little wave of 
the hand Dillon went on up the path, leaving McBeath in 
a sort of mental vacancy upon the stone ledge. 

When he afterwards thought of it all « certain vague 
discomfort touched Dillon. tie had a sense of uneasiness 
and dfstaste; yet he was able to soothe himself with the 
assurance that he had said to McBeath nothing which the 
world might not have heard. If a cover. significance had 
indeed Jurked in those few words spoken so lightly, that 
significance depended entirely upon McBeath’s interpreta- 
tion. If McBeath chose to turn to unadvised account the 
obscure implication of a passing phrase, the issue lay 
with him. 

He wondered, however, what the character of McBeath’s 
ruminations might be; for, during the next day or so, 
McBeath certainly seemed to be rumivating upon some- 
thing. Upon the following Sabbath, as the young coun- 
tryman went down the roud beside Alexa on his way to 
church, the air of unusual thoughtfulness which euvironed 
him was particularly evident,and elicited a jest or two 
from the loungers about the station. 

“‘ Begins to see that marriage is a serious thing,” said 
the agent. 

‘**M-yes,” agreed the engineer. ‘‘ Feels the hook in his 
gills, and begius to think of the skillet!” 

That afternoon, as Dillon sat with several men in the 
side-yard, waiting for the three-o’clock train to bring the 
Cincinnati papers, he saw McBeath approaching him in 
the shade of the trees. 

“Awful hot, ain’t it?” said McBeath, wiping out his 
hat. And making a gesture toward the sphinx knob, he 
inquired, ‘‘ Ever been on top?” 

** Never.” 

“Well,” declared McBeath, with an earnestness which 
the subject seemed scarcely to warrant, ** you'd be su’- 
prised the way the air stirs up there! There's a breeze on 
top of that knob when not a breath’s whiffin’ down here. 
And the view, too! Something great!” 

** Yes!” said Dillon. 

‘*Er—why—you wouldn’t care to go up?” 

**I don’t think I would. It’s something of a climb, 
ac. 

** No, sir! no, sir! easy path jogs up the side.” McBeath 
paused, and kicked a hole in the turf with his heel. ‘*To 
tell the truth,” he owned, ‘‘I’d like to get off some place. 
1 been turning something in my mind overuight, and I'd 
like to advise with you, if you didn’t care.” 

Dillon let the legs of his chair down, ‘‘It isn’t train- 
time by an hour,” he said. ‘1 don’t know that I mind a 
stroll, if 1 can be of any service to you.” 

The sphinx knob did not confirm McBeath’s assertions 
regarding the ease of its ascent; it appeared to Dillon 
steeper than any one would have dreamed from a casual 
inspection of its bulk; and more than once he fetched up 
breathless in the ged cow-path braiding its side in 
wandering curves. “hall yellow weeds, thick with straw- 
tassels, rustled sharply as the two men brushed through 
them. A world of insect murmurs rose under their feet, 
and tree-toads were uttering a reedy presage of rain. 

The head of the knob was coifed in flat limestone, over 
which a kind of ivy, brightly scarlet and of a waxen tex- 
ture, trailed a flaming net. White-oak saplings, also red- 
dening, burned from every crevice of the upland rock, 
and here and there a wand of golden-rod charmed the air 
with om passes. Purple flowers, low-growing and 
rich in odors, carpeted the flat places along the ridge of 
the rise, where, grazing the laie pasturage, a few long- 
horned cattle ranged with a pastoral tinkling. 

Below, like a toy world, the little trees and houses of 
the village scattered the valley. High on the east bluff 
the hotel, buttressed in hewn rock, peaked its slight tow- 
ers in a density of surrounding leaf. Something impres- 
sive and picturesque was lent it by the shade and distance; 
it might have been a deeply moated stronghold, and the 
garment hung to dry in one of the gable windows a be- 
tokening scarf; while a lank gray horse rounding the 
hill road added a graphic detail to the scene, though, in- 
stead of a mailed knight, he bore only a barelegged Jad, 
who straddled a housing of ancient blanket. 

The Cumberland bent like a hook in its high banks. 
The bridge was a mere web, a thing of froth and spray, 
caught in the foliage of the cliffs. The red church spire 
was more than ever like a rapier painted to the hilt; and 
above the far-off tracks the railway signal, like a scarlet 
cap lifted on a bayonet, suggested some wild trophy of 
mee set off against the sadder emblem of carnage and de- 

eat. 

** There wasn’t no fighting hereabouts during the war,” 
remarked McBeath, pausing—‘‘at least not any nearer 
than Mill Springs. But that there lightning-burned tree 
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nder used to be a staff for . It’s got bullets in it, 
oe Look at that one —e.. the rotten bark. I 
reckon the soldiers fired into it for luck.” 

Dillon pick up a fragment of wood, in which a blue 
leaden spot shown dully. *‘‘ Nothing altogether belittles 
the dignity of a bullet,” he said. ‘1 respect a bullet. It 
has an air of potentiality. It may not be doing any harm, 
but it looks capable of it, like the eye of a pretty nun,” 

“One of the biggest trees in our walnut tract has a spike 
of lead in it,” advanced McBeath. ‘‘ It's the one Conner 
was lying under when they found him. Yes, sir, it's been 
there thirty year. ‘The more I think of it, the more— 
Why, say, Mr. Dillon, I'll tell you what’s come into my 
head this last day or so. You remember passing the re- 
mark that everything seemed to hinge on a letter—” 

* I suppose there isn’t much doubt of my profound ob- 
servation being true, Mac?” 

**Er—no. But seems like I got a new light on it when 
you says it over, kind of signifying and slow.” 

‘I’m glad if I said anything of an enlightening nature 
—I didn’t know it, certainly.” 

McBeath faltered a little. *‘ Well, I didn’t know whether 
you meant anything or not.” : 

* Meant anything? What are you driving at, McBeath?” 
Dillon turned with an inquiring frown, dropping the hand 
through which he had been looking at the Daniel Boone, 
a nutshell of a boat, resembling a fleck of rust on the 
scythelike twist of the river. 

**I somehow got the notion,” stammered McBeath, 
“ that you sympathized with me, and felt like I do about 
its being dog-gone foolishness to keep that tract standing 
while we search all over creation for some one to come 
and claim it. And about the—the letter, you know. 
Why, I figured round, and I'll tell you the idea that 
struck me. §8’pos’n’ my mother could be got to sign a 
quit-deed, or some such thing, would there be anything 
wrong in me selling the waluut and building me a house 
and laying the rest of the money by at g interest, so 
in case the Conner heirs turns up | could hand ‘em over 
the balance, and give ‘em a mortguge on the new house, if 
they didn’t see fit to allow me that much for my trouble 
in keeping the timber for ‘em?” 

“I don’t see anything wrong in that. Only—your 
mother—how would you satisfy her morbid scruples?” 

McBeath caught joyously at the last words. ‘* That's 
it!” he cried. ‘She's plumb morbid over this business, 
And when folks gets all skew-gee brooding on things, 
why, it seems only right to straighten ‘em out, even— 
even—” 

‘If one has to use stategy?” 

“ Yes, sir. Trouble is, 1 uin’t much of a mechanic that 
way. When it comes to deceiving any one—” 

“Deceiving? Are you thinking of— But it’s your 
own business. Of course we both know that truth is only 
a question of the point of view. A hawk looks white as 
a > some in some lights.” 

“Of course. Everything’s the way you look at it, 
ain’t it? At the same time—why—you see, I hate to 
come right out and tell my mother what isn’t true, and 
let on that I’ve had word from Butte City when I haven't. 
Beating round the bush wouldn't work with my maw. 
She'd ask me flat-footed if the woman was dead.” 

* And do you know she isn’t?” Dillon’s voice had a 
note of weariness. 

McBeath brightened as he deciared that, after all, he 
would probably be inside the limits of strict truthfulness 
if he should positively announce Maria Conner’s demise. 
They had begun to go down the ag path, disturbing 
a covey of little brown birds, which, like a rush of dry 
leaves, fluttered on before them. Dillon began to speak of 
the nature and habits of these small creatures, dismissing, 
apparently, all thought of McBeath and McBeath’s plavs 
and projects. Alexa’s lover began to look troubled at 
this withdrawal of interest. At the foot of the hill he 
sto > 

ss © you want to handle that timber?” said he, in a 
sort of brusque, defiant fashion. 

Dillon glanced mildly into the other’s perturbed face. 
‘‘When it’s in the market,” he said, I should certainly 
like to have a chance at it.” 

McBeath kicked a stone out of the way. ‘‘ Half down, 
you said?” 

** That is usual, I believe.” 

‘Could it be fixed by next week?” 

“Oh, 1 think so!” smiled Dillon, watching the train 
swing into sight across the bridge. 

(To BE conTINvED.) 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION. 


BY MARY W. ARTOIS. 
V.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


—_— furnishing and decorating of this room require 
great thought. Every one is more or Jess influeuced 
by surroundings, and the general appearance of a draw- 
ing-room affects the spirits of those assembled there, 
eventually even influencing the tenor of conversation. 
A sombre room produces melancholy, thoughts, wirile one 
which is light and bright promotes gayety. As this room 
is mostly used for joyous occasions, it should have a fes- 
tive appearance, more delicate colors being used in its 
decoration than are suitable elsewhere. owever, care 
should be taken not to have the effect too fussy and 
trivial. Dignity is essential to this apartment, which is 
used on formal occasions. : 

The origin of the drawing-room is comparatively mod- 
ern. In descriptions of ancient dwellings, or even of 
feudal manors, no mention is made of it. In its place 
was a large room, where every one was admitted, and 
which was used for every purpose except for conversa- 
tion, the great lords of the Middle Ages not being skilled 
in that art. The drawing-room dates back about three 
centuries, to the reign of Francis 1. (or to the time of the 
Renaissance), when women took their place in society. 

As this is the most important apartment in the house, 
and the one subject to the most diverse treatment, it may 
be well to view its elements separately, beginning with 


shape. 

Tt should be somewhat in the form of a cube, and the 
ceiling should be of proportionate height A low ceiling 
produces a sense of oppression, while one too high is 
unhomelike. A room too long and narrow resembles a 
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picture-gallery or a corridor, besides which it is very 
difficult to furnish such a room so as to have but one 
centre, or resting-place. If there are two centres of fur- 
nishing, unity, the greatest charm a room can possess, 
is destroyed. On the other hand, a uniform cube would 
be insupportably monotonous. A round drawing-room 
would be equally tiresome—one’s gaze always going 
around in a circle, But this effect can be partially 
obviated by constantly breaking the curve by doors, 
windows, curtains, portiéres, etc., or, still better, by bay- 
windows, which always change the appearance of a 
room. “A od proportion for this style of room,” 
according to Flavard, ‘is to have it longer by one-fourth 
than the width, and of a height slightly less than the 
least of these dimensions.” 

The size should depend upon the stateliness of the 
house, and also upon the number of guests intended to be 
assembled there—a crowd in a small drawing-room being 
very unpleasant, and a few friends in an immense room 
producing the uneasy feeling that all the guests have not 
arrived. As most people have, at different times, both 
large and small gatherings, how can this room be adapted 
to these changing needs? A large drawing-room con- 
nected with a small one obviates the difficulty, as one or 
both can be used, according to the number of guests ex- 


pected. 

If too brilliantly lighted, the room is brought out in too 
high relief, and the eye is fatigued; if dimly lighted, the 
effect is sad and dreary. Daylight can always be tem- 
pered by a judicious use of shades, curtains, and por- 
tiéres, and ulso by being careful to choose hangings 
“which can at will reflect or absorb the daylight, and 
will augment or diminish the light of a room.” ‘Tosoften 
the glare a warm or deep color should be chosen, such as 
red, garnet, maroon, or dark green. Especially avoid a 
perfectly white colling, as it reflects the — of light 
very unpleasantly. , however, the room deficient 
in light choose , SR. 2 of a dainty cold color, such as 
light green, delicate blue, gray, or light yellow. Sepa- 
rate the ceiling in a light color, and paint the wood-work 
in harmony with the prevailing tint. The walls can be 
covered with light-weight satin damask, tapestry, or wall-. 
paper. Painted walls with occasional frescoes are espe- 
cially in keeping with a parquet floor. At night light 
may be more easily regulated by means of beautiful lamps, 
with delicate shades of hues which shed a glory on every- 
thing around. 

The number of doors and windows in a room materi- 
ally changes its character. If there is but one door and 
one window an effect of privacy is attained. But for the 
drawing-room, where, on the contrary, everything should 
be gay, hospitable, and joyous, many openings are de- 
sirable. This effect can be obtained by means of doors 
and windows, and also by mirrors, which, if a vista is de- 
sired, should be opposite a door. Two windows and four 
doors are a good proportion fér a large drawing-room. 

There are, as every one knows, two great principles of 
furnishing: **décoration fixe” and ‘decoration mobile.” 
** Décoration fixe” is founded on the architectural char- 
acter of the room, and therefore cannot well be removed. 
** Décoration mobile” takes the furniture and objects of 
art for its base. In ‘‘décoration fixe” the walls are of- 
ten ornamented with tapestry or carved panels. Great 
care should be taken to maintain strict harmony between 
the frame-work and the furniture, for in this kind of 
decoration the style of furniture should depend on the 
mural and architectural features of the room. Individual 
taste, therefore, can be displayed only in small articles. 
This style, however appropriate for large and stately 
mansions, is too pompous and too stationary for many 
houses. In ‘décoration mobile” everything should be 
subordinate to the furniture; but while a uniformity of 
character should be preserved, do not choose things so 
similar as to become monotonous. Nevertheless, this is 
better than glaring discords of inbarmonious tints or 
colors. 

First choose the furniture, and let it form the base of 
decoration. The principal articles are a sofa and arm- 
chairs, as these comfortable seats promote sociability, 
and to that end are more important than mirrors or pic- 
tures. The arm-chair for elderly people should be solid 
and of ample proportions, such as the Louis XVI. style, 
while a few chairs of lighter build with lower backs pro- 
duce a more modern on a gayer effect. 

In furnishing a drawing-room the question often arises, 
what style shall it be? Before deciding, it is well to 
think not only which style is most beautiful in itself, 
but rather which is most in — with ourselves, with 
the character, position, and general surroundings of the 
family, and with the furniture of the rest of the house. 
In choosing clothes great care is taken in selecting those 
which are suitable and becoming, and it seems strange 
that these essentials are so often ignored in furnishing 
the drawing-room, which acts as a background to the 
people assembled there. 

For the young, who are always supposed to be happy, 
light and brilliant effects are appropriate. These are pro- 
duced by selecting furniture of a somewhat small size, 
and by also using light colors, mirrors, and curved deco- 
rations. Middle-aged or elderly people need a more dig- 
nified style. This can be attained by choosing deeper 
colors—those which give repose and absorb the light— 
more massive furniture, and also by suppressing some of 
the curves and replacing them by straight lines, which 
promote calm. 

The Louis XIV, style is too large and cumbersome for a 
drawing-room of ordinary size; that of Louis XV. is too 
curved, and is, in fact, not sufficiently dignified; but the 
Louis XVI. style, with its inlaid wood and gilt, and the 
light and brilliant materials with which it is covered, is 
graceful and artistic, and also dignified, without being too 
heavy. 

A ahenaet floor is suitable, or, if carpet is preferred, 
Axminster woven in one piece, except for a border of soft 
shades, is very beautiful for a Louis XVI. room. But 
while striving to obtain the delicate tints, care should be 
taken not to choose a carpet with a faded appearance. 
‘**A carpet must be rich and full in effect, yet a general 
softness of tone is desirable. This richness must be of a 
singular character, for the most desirable effect which a 
carpet can present is that of a glowing neutral bloom.” 
—(Chris. Dresser. 

Large pieces of furniture, such as the piano, etc., make 
places of deep shadow, which should be balanced by cor- 
responding articles of furniture. For instance, if there is a 
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massive piece of furniture in one corner of the drawing- 
room, & massive piece should be placed opposite to pre- 
serve the relation of shadows. T shadows must be 
relieved by light. The plentiful use of mirrors and gilding 
is very valuable in brigittening the effect of the room. 
Pictures should be arranged so that a proper light wiil 
fall on them, and so that they will make a good tout-en- 


In furnishing avoid above all a fussy confusion of 
ideas. Never make the mistake of furnishing this room 
with too much individuality. This would be in as bad 
taste as to intrude our personality on our acquaintances. 
It would permit the casual visitor a too intimate know- 
ledge of the iuner life and tastes of the family—an inti- 
macy which the conveutionality of the drawing-room 
should preclude. In this room, therefore, the little keep- 
sakes, photographs, family portraits, etc., are out of place. 
Let us reserve this sweet friendliness for those who visit 
us in our small parlors and our libraries, for those to 
whom we know our personality to be agreeable, for those 
whose kindly interest will Jead them to be lenient if the 
sentimental does sometimes result in the inartistic. 


TWO SUMMER BOOKS. 
HE Shadow of our Father’s Hand, The Light of our 
Father’s House, The Light of our Father’s Love, 
Ministering Angels, are among the titles of chapters in a 
very origiual und charming book, called A Story of the 
Heavenly Camp-fires. Whatever else happens ou the earth, 
the history of human life goes on, with love and loss in 
endless repetition. Each of us, sooner or later, sits down 
with the great company of the sorrowing, from whom the 
desire of the eyes has been taken away. Death is forever 
elbowing us iu the path, forever snatching from our side 
some one whom we Jove as we love our own lives, and in 
this world of continual partings it is not always easy to 
realize that death is only the kindest angel of all—the 
angel who unlocks for us the treasures of the immortal 
life. ‘Lead, Kindly Light,” we sing beside the casket 
where our beloved one lies, but as we go back from the 
grave to the empty house the darkness settles down, and 
we cannot discern that for us it is only the under side of 
the cloud, that those who have left us have been re- 
ceived into the heavens. 

The liule book which we have just closed, with a sense 
of benefits conveyed, follows in its teachings the line of 
argument for the better life as it is found in the bible. 
The author groups around his heavenly camp-fires the 
great and gifved of all ages, and his volume is in its way 
a rare anthology of the words of the saints about heaven. 
There are geuerals, princes, confessors, martyrs, poets, 
and men plain and unlearned in these circles, but they 
all tell one story—the story of the Father's love and the 
Father's home. As a whole, the book makes an impres- 
sion of cheer and brightness, the narrative being given 
by ‘‘one with a new name,” who had reached the home 
land earlier than his family. 

One day he has a delightful surprise, this traveller in 
the wonderful land of life. He says, ‘‘ At this moment | 
discovered my Helen to be of this company, and in my 
poco of joy 1 did not further note the words of the 
angel. 

** Why, father,” she said, after our first greeting, ‘I 
did not know that heaven was so near to the earth. It is 
but one step out of the body into the realms of light. It 
seemed us if 1 saw a ladder with the angels of God as- 
cending and descending, and grandmother stood at the 
bottom of it. Then Uncle A. caught me in his arms and 
the vision faded, and lam here. It was like removing a 
veil, and heaven was at the other side of it.” 

The thought of progression in heaven, of going on in 
favorite studies without human limitations, of love with 
no selfishness, of freedom from pain, of room for develop- 
ment, runs like a silver thread through this remarkable 
book. From beginning to end it strikes a lofty note, 
and yet is so full of practical comfort that it will go as a 
message from the angels to hearts that ure grief-swicken. 
No better companiou for a summer hour can be found 
than this fascinating book. 

Very different, but equally charming, and destined to 
occupy a permanent place on the bookshelf, is Zhe Pith 
of Astronomy, by 8.G. Bayne. To have compressed into 
a little book easily beld in the hand the gist of many 
stately treatises, doing this in a way at once scientific and 
popular, and sayiug in brief compass what the laity wish 
to know, is to have rendered one’s generation a real ser- 
vice. We find ourselves as delightfully entertained by 
the facts and deductions of Mr. Bayne as by a novel, 
and it is perhaps agreeable to Jearn in the most heated 
term of a heated summer that the sun which causes our 
discomfort is 93,000,000 miles from the earth. 

“If it were possible to have started an express train for 
the sun in 1635, it would not have been due there till 
now, and a single ticket for the trip would have cost 
$3,000,000. If a small community had started on the 
train, the seventh generation only would reach its desti- 
nation. 

** We journey through a frigid space, but we live, as it 
were, in a conservatory in the midst of perpetual winter. 

“The sun is our very life-blood; without it we could 
not live an instant. It directly supplies us with light, 
heat, and other forms of energy, and indirectly with food, 
clothing, and everything else we use. This provident 
worker has stored coal, petroleum, and natural gas for 
us in the past ages, thus giving us an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of power aud light. It furnishes us with wood, and 
lifts the waters to the hills, so that in their passage to the 
sea man may be enabled to harness them for his use in 
producing the necessaries of life.” 

The chapters on the several planets, on comets, shoot- 
ing-stars, fixed stars, and constellations, are not merely in- 
structive ; they are delightfully readable, and the man of 
affairs or the busy housewife may learn from this com- 
pendium all that he or she needs to know about the won- 
derful science of astronomy. The stars in their courses 
present one of the noblest fields for study ever offered to 
those who dwell below them. Perhaps the story of the 
moon, which seems so much more our own than do the 
other heavenly bodies, is the most fascinating to the gen- 
eral reader. To read that this divinely }uminous orb, as it 
looks to us, is really a dead cinder is rather startling. Nev- 
—— to it we owe the tides, and much happiness as 
well. 
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ANSWERS-TO "32 
CORRESPONDENTS- 


E. W. F.—Gloria or Lansdowne skirts do not require to be lined 
throughout, A deep facing with an interlining of lair-cloth is quite 
eafticient—a quarter of a yard deep. 

&, 8. A.—1. The back of the waist described in Bazan June 6th is 
made without « seam in the centre, and the first back sean start 
quite high. 2. The opening is under the full front, which huoks over 
it. 8. Yes, the front is full at the waist-line, but not exaggeratedly, 
4. Fifteen yards of the silk should be sufficient unless you ate ui- 
usually tall. 

as. J. B.—We cannot give addresses in this colamn. 

B. i. Z.—The bridemaid should also wear a gown with hat. The 
bride should wear white glacé kid gloves,and American Beauty roses 
would be quite proper to carry, if she prefers, The ushers should 
wear pearl-gray gloves with black stitching. For the groom gray or 
white glacé kid gloves. 

L. P. K.—White piqué and dack or linen skirts are considered the 
smartest to wear witu fancy silk waists, but if yon just wish a dark 
skirt, get a dark blue mohair, Cotton crépe in white or the light tints 
makee up charmingly into simple evening gowns, and is very inexpen- 
sive. The skirt should be as wide as ever—six and a half yards—but 
the sleeves must be nearly tight-fitting, excepting just at the shoulder, 
where there is a puff or ruffles Having either the body of the waist 
or the sleeves of chiffon will make your gown look smarter, and a 
band of passementerie around the collar and down the front of the 
waist would also be a great addition, It will be enfficient to send 
cards, but a call would be more courteons, 

RADUKAD.—You can either write upon your own card, in addition 
to the date, etc., “To meet Mre. Smith and Mrs. Jones,” or enclose 
ee friends’ cards with yours. For refreshments, have jellied chicken 

n individual moulds, which is not expensive, and muy easily be pre- 

red at home, and tomato baskets filled with green pease. Sculd 
large tomatoes long enough to loosen the skin, scoop out the soft 
pulp, fill them with builed pease, and set them on the ice for two or 
three hours, antil thoroughly chilled. Or you can use minced celery 
or cucumbers instead of the pease. Serve each tomato on a lettuce 
leaf, and heap each “basket” with mayonnaire. Pars rolls or thin 
bread-and-butter with this. Follow with ices or cream—blueberry 
ice-cream is delicious and unusual—and cake. The iced chocolate 
should be served in lemonade or claret glasses, and should be topped 
with papess cream. 

D, A. E.—An officer in the army or a or a professional man uses 
his tide on his vieiting-cards, and is addressed by it, but hie wife is 
addressed in the ordinary way, as “* Mrs. Smith,” and uses that form on 
her cards. A letter, therefore, sent to the wife of an officer, should be 
directed only with her name and address. When a hustess ae her 
front door herself for a visitur the latter lady does not deliver her 
cardaon entering, but on leaving the house drops them on the table in 
the hall; if she is intrusted to deliver the card of a relative or friend 
who is unable to call in person, abe should leave it with her own, 
and explain to the hostess the reason why the person who sends it 
is unable to call. It is never polite or proper to call on a lady who is 
a visitor without aeking and leaving a card for her hostess. 

Oocroner. —Make the bridemuid’s gowns with waist and skirt alike. 
The pale shades in peau de soie are charming, and much newer than 
the chiffon or mourseline de soie. Trim the waists with white lace or 
chiffon fronts; but newer still are the revers spangled in steel or silver 
opening over a frill of lace. 

Annie.—Six months is long enongh to wear a veil over the face, 
and many widows do not wear it so, as physicians have declared 
crépe over the face is mort injnrious to health. Nun’s veiling is 
used for deep mourning, but not Brnssels net or thin silk; there are 
tor lighter mourning. Jewelry of all kinds is considered to be ont of 
place, Widows’ caps and ties are not worn by young women in this 
country. 

Gaypeer. —If the day is warm an organdie gown would be quite 
suitable; if cool, a summer silk or a light wool gown, 

A Constant Reaper.—There are so many different climates in 
Mexico it is difficult to answer your question. A travelling costume 
of serge coat and skirt, with several pretty shirt-waists and a waist or 
two of silk, is n necessity. A silk gown with two waiets, and two or 
three wash-gowns, should be all-sufficient. 

8. F. E.—White glacé kid with broad stitching, two-button length, 
are the correct gloves fur bridegroom and ushers. It is a matter fur the 
bride's own taste to decide whether sbe will carry a bouquet or prayer- 
book. If bouquet, it must be a — one, and white viviets would be 

rmissible ; but as they are not effective by themrelves, it would be 
Lcser to use ruees and put in only «a small bunch of the violets, The 
bride's father walks on her right. The groom should meet the bride 
at the chancel steps. The bride’s father should stand just a little dis- 
tance to one side until he steps forward to give the bride away. A 
frock-coat is the correct garment. 

Twenty Yeans’ Sussoniser.—1. The sample you enclose needs to be 
trimmed with white lace, and either red ribbons the color of the dot or 
black satin. Make the skirt with a ruche around the bottom, and have 
a corselet effect on the waist of the biack or red. Put heavy guipure 
lace on the front of the waist to give the effect of a bolero jacket. 
2. Make up your mohair iu a plain skirt and Eton jacket with long 

»ointe and broad revere, and face the revers with silk the color of the 

en front, 8. Yes, capes will be faehionable again next winter. 
4. Camel'+hair serge will be in > and is a very serviceable aud 
handsome fabric, but there may some novelty gouds in black 
which will be in the shops later that will be newer. 5. White petti- 
coats are iow greatly in favor, but black silk petticoats under black 
gowns are always suitable. 

A. 8. A.—I should advise a young woman who is going alone from 
America directly to Paris to certainly tuke one of the steamers that 
will land her at Havre. Besides the large steamers of the French live, 
on which the passage is very expensive, there are other good and safe 
boats where itis less and which go directly to Havre, such as the 
smaller steamers of the Hamburg-American line and others. In order 
to be comfortable on the steamer during the voyage a lady should be 
provided with a warm loose wrap, such as a golf-cape, a heavy steamer 
rng, one or two soft cushions, an old dress and coat, and a soft hat, a 
dressing-gown and slippers, a mackiutosh in case of rain, an extra 
waist or two for change, and a good travelling dress to put on when 
she leaves the steamer, A lady can at present travel aloue easily and 
comfortably anywhere in Europe; she should, however, be willing to 
fee the railroad guards, baggage-men, etc., with small sume, as by do- 
ing 80 she will have more attentive service than otherwise; but she 
need have no fear of being cheated by any one. Any good guide- 
book will give the information yon desire. There are a great many 
private families in Paris who take two or three girl students, aud 
there are small pensions where such girls are received and made com- 
fortable, but unless one knows of such homes through the recom- 
mendation of friends, the best way to find out about them is to look 
up addresses in the Paris papers, write to those which seem prom- 
ising, asking for references from Americans, and inquire of those 
references. 





REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yesaguirre and La 
Marca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” 
16m0, Cloth, $1 25. 


Illustrated. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 


Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cente. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVEIT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
FAMILY. LIVING ON $800 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs, Jobn 


Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. 
dereon. Illustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. L[lustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 
Cloth, 90 cents. 
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EVENING GOWN. 


SOME FRENCH MODELS. 

CHARMING evening gown is of warp-printed taf 
£% feta with a pink ground. In the front of the skirt is 
a full tablier of éeru gauze embroidery edged by tiny 
frills of pink silk lined with green. The low bodice has 
a short basque back with open sloped fronts, showing a 
pointed vest. Revers and a jabot of the embroidery trim 
the front, while the neck is softened by a pink chiffon 
drapery, the drooping sleeves being also of chiffon. 

The bridal gown illustrated is of pure white faille, made 
with a plain trained skirt and a high belted waist. The 
waist is full at the upper half of the front, and is shirred 
there, with headings down the middle and at the sides. <A 
flat tapering box-pleat is down the back. The sleeves are 
close fitting, and surmounted by double ruffles of silk 
headed by one of lace. The draped belt is narrow at the 
back, and is carried a second time diagonally across the 
front, and finished with a bow and cluster of orange blos 
soms. The veil is draped with a short end hanging to 
below the waist at the front, and lengthening in jabot 
folds at the sides. 

A dinner or reception toilette of figured silk with a 
light ground has two bands of embroidered net down the 
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front of the skirt and across the hips. The waist 
is cut low, and filled in with a net guimpe, below 
which are frills of the embroidery; the front is 
arranged in cross-folds, with a bust drapery of the 
silk edged with lace. 

A gown of turquoise-blue wool has a graceful 
fichu arrangement of deep embroidered chiffon, 
which is made either to hang loose at the front 
or be caught together at the back, producing a 
sort of jacket effect at the front; both styles are 
illustrated. The back of the belted waist is plain 
fitting, the front gathered full; at the top is a 
round white silk yoke, surmounted by a very 
high flaring collar lined with the embroidery, 
The sleeves are close and very long, with a short 



















Bripat Gown. 


puff mounted at the top and a frill falling on the hand. 
A brown mohair walking costume is made with a short 
bolero jacket that has angular fronts sloped away toward 
the shoulders and waist, and the back curving upward at 
the middle. The jacket is worn over a full vest of figured 
muslin in delicate Persian tints, entering a deep black 
satin girdle, with a floating chiné ribbon bow at the back. 


down with fine silk of the same color, and afterward fin 
ished with a coarse gold thread or a couching of silk, 
and the rayed lines of the design to be done in the same 
manner 

The interior spaces between the foliated forms of the 
design should be covered with stretched threads of gold or 
gold-colored silk an eighth of an inch apart, sewed down 


Both jacket and skirt are trimmed with narrow black braid with crossings of fine sewing-silk. This gives the effect 
of a different material in the centre, and 
adds much to the richness of the piece. 

The color of both hanging and medal 
lion is of course a matter for personal 
choice, but the effect is generally better 
if two shades of the same color and ma- 
terial are used. 

A fine shade of gold-color is, however, 
safe to use as an appliqué upon almost 
any tint or material, and gold-colored 
plush upon a plain material of the same 
color is also good and effective. 





NEIGHBORLINESS. 

| this day of modern improvements 

one institution that could not be 
improved upon is unfortunately being 
done away with. Old-fashioned neigh- 
borliness has been succeeded by no- 
thing better than its genial honest self. 
Still, there are some traits of neighborly 
consideration which all householders 











in asimple pattern of crossed bands. 
The loose jacket shown forms part 
of a gray covert-cloth coat and skirt 
costume. It has two box-pleats at 
the back, besides the two at the 
front, which form revers studded 
with steel buttons, between which is 
a pleated gray silk vest. 

The afternoon toilette shown is of 
réséda green taffeta, with écru batiste 
embroidery appliqué in black form- 
ing the skirt front, full vest and 
shoulder frills. 








MEDALLION FOR CENTRE 
OF CURTAIN. 


See illustration on page 712. 





CTP HIS design shows one-quarter of an applied me- 
dallion, and is to be repeated four times in 
order to make it complete. 

The material of the curtain is supposed to be of 
plush or velvet, but the design might be used 
upon any plain rich material of either silk or wool. 
The forms which compose the medallion must, 
however, be of some piled stuff to give the neces- 
sary richness of ornament. 

It would be well, in copying the design, to begin 
by drawing the four repeats on transparent pa- 
per, in order to have it as a whole. The curtain 
should then be stretched upon a table, a large sheet 
of red transfer-paper laid face down exactly where 
the design is wanted, the design laid over it face 
up, and traced with the point of a crochet-needle 
or a bodkin. This should leave an exact reproduc- 
tion of it drawn in red lines upon the face of the 
curtain. 

When the medallion is thus traced upon the sur 
face of the curtain, it must also be traced upon the 
material to be applied. The whole form can then 
be cut out of the applying material with sharp 
scissors, the back brushed with paste, and laid di- 
rectly upon the curtain. 

When it is well dried, the edges are to be caught 
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House AND WALKING CosTUMES. AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 








may observe. Even in town a man may 
show himself unneighborly by keeping a 
howling dog in his back yard, and in the 
country nuisances which are not allowed in 
town may make a whole neighborhood un 
comfortable. In town the street in front of 
a man’s bouse is kept clean. In the country 
it is quite possible for the prospect from 
somebody's windows to be ruined by the 
untidy door-yard of the opposite house, In 
the quiet of a village the best hours for work 
are sometimes disturbed by the loud talking 
of a next-door neighbor, while one’s neigh 
children may become an annoyance 
quite unsurpassed by any city nuisance In 
town one may appeal to the city authorities; 
in the country one is quite at the mercy of 
the people who live near him. Perhaps coun- 
try dwellers do not appreciate all this as 
The day may have passed 
neighborliness consisted in sharing 
dainties with others, in nursing other peo 
ple's sick, and in watching by other people's 
tut the time will never come when 
we do not owe to our neighbors the duty of 
friendly consideration, aud when it is not a 
xin to make a nuisance of-one’s self or of 


one's belougings 


bors 


they should do 


when 


dead 


SWEET ‘RELIEF. 
‘ >~ Sun, with brazen face, had wrought 
On Earth his cruel will, 
And said, “If men will not be taught 
To worship me, I'll kill.” 


‘For shame! 
Sweet 


the gentle Zephyr cried 
Heaven, make me strong 
To cool these scorching rays She sighed 


To right so cruel a wroug 


The Sun 
Said, 


abashed, with hot head bowed, 
‘Men, allay your fears.” 
Then crept into a dewy cloud 

That dropped its pitying tears 
LITCHFIELD. 


DUST. 
T OUSEKEEPING is more or less a bat- 
tle with dust. One never gains the 
victory over this stubborn foe, a foe whose 
reserves are endless, and who returns to the 
fray the more stoutly that half the time one 


does not perceive how he enters W here 
does dust come from? How does it sift 
through closed doors and windows? By 


what means shall we protect ourselves from 
its advances? 

Baffled in our questioning, we can only re- 
turn to our first estate, and fight the dust as 
bravely ag we may 

For one thing, we need not pin our faith 
to a feather-duster. A woman going about 
with one of these pretty contrivances for 
stirring u 
gotten rid of it 
afloat in the air instead of leaving it on the 
furniture. Presently it settles back, and her 
work is to be done over again. In dusting 
a room thoroughness is indispensable to suc 
cess, and she who is careful goes over every 
every chair - rung, into the little in 
tricacies of cfrved wood-work, and omitting 
no nook om thing, removes the dust with a 


the dust need never think she has | 
She simply sets the dust | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| en up at pleasure and shaken, are all that is 


| the children 


requisite. Carpets, if not inventions of the 
adversary, are at least his allies, as they har- 
bor dust in a manner equalled by nothing 
else, while rugs, whether larger or smaller, 
are eusily removable and easily cleansed. 
Floors should be wiped with a damp cloth 
or oiled periodically, and this careful treat- 
ment on the housekeeper’s part will ensure 
a much higher rate of health for her family 
than is possible where dust lies undisturbed, 
or, worse, is frequently disturbed, only to set- 
tle back in clouds in its familiar haunts. 

It may be something new'to many people 
that but for the millions upon millions of 
floating particles of dust in the atmosphere 
the sky would not be blue, but black. This 
is what we are told in a very interesting, 
recently published book, The Pith of Astron- 
omy. ‘The dust here lays us under an obli- 
gation, for who would not rather gaze into 
depths of azure than into a sky as dark by 
day as it is at night when the sun is with- 
drawn. 


PLAY-GROUNDS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


S far as I can see, the greatest happiness 
d for the greatest number of human be- 
ings ever obtained for five hundred dollars 
is the result of a childrens’ play-ground in 
New York city. It is on Thirty - seventh 
Street near Seventh Avenue, and a few 
months ago was just a big. rubbish-laden, 
empty lot; now it contains swings and gym- 
nastic apparatus, see-saws, several tons of 
white «and, and hundreds of children—all 
that want to come from the 
tenement - houses around or anywhere else. 
If you are puzzled about the sand, and won- 


CITY 


der why it is mentioned, that shows bow lit- 





tle you know about making children happy. 
The sand is the star feature of the play- 
ground; it is banked about with boards, and 
has an awning over it, and in it the young 
ones are content to dig and build and tumble 
all the livelong day. They call it Coney 
Island. Plainly the sea and even the merry- 
go-rounds are minor features of Coney Island 
joys to their minds, What makes it heaven 
to them is the sand; and here is sand! The 
very babies, before they can walk or talk, 
sit on it and play in it contentedly for hours 
together. Plainly there is some deep, un- 
fathomed connection between the develop- 
ment of the human race and sand. The phi- 
losophers can study it to advantage if the phi- 
lanthropists have their way, for seeing how 
sand is loved in the plav-grounds, they have 
petitioned the New York Park Commission- 
ers to put sand heaps in Central Park and in 
the small parks all over the city for the chil- 
dren to iy in. The commissioners have 
not yet promised to do it, but they express 
themselves sympathetically about it, and 
there is good reason to hope that another 
summer it will be done. 

The first of these public play-grounds in 
New York was supported by the late Mrs. 
William Waldorf Astor, though when she 


| was alive she kept ber patronage of it se- 


cloth. and shakes the cloth either out of the | 


window oar into the fire. Then she has the 
dusting-cloth washed and boiled before she 
uses itugain. The price of freedom for her 
is a thoroughness which is radical 

Dust may seem harmless, but it is not well 
to forget that it is often the vehicle which 
conveys small and deadly germs of disease 
from place to place 
and! curtains and hides itself in books, and 
at the fatal moment it carries the contagion 
it has been shielding to some unsuspecting 
victim, and lo! there is diplitheria, or scarlet 
fever, or some equally dreaded and perilous 
visitation in the house. The price of safety 
from disease is continued vigilance, and this 
as much in the guarding against dust as in 
any other direction, One cannot be too care- 
ful 

Where the purse is limited and one can- 
not commapd very much help, it is wise to 
have a limit too on the few of articles 
which have to be cared for. A simply fur- 
nished house, with few precious and costly 


bits of bric-A-brac, which must be guarded | 


| tenements 


cret. For four years it flourished at Fiftieth 
Street and Eleventh Avenue, and was a well- 
spring of joy and a school of manners and a 
beacon-light of civilization. But last year 
tbe money Mrs. Astor had provided was used 
up, and that play-ground ceased to be, and 
there was mourning throughout a world of 
Miss Mary Boyle had been in 
charge of the play-ground throughout its ex- 


| istence, and she with the help and patronage 


It reposes in carpets | 


and looked after constantly, is better than | 


one 8o filled with curios and costly furniture 
that the care of it wears out its owner 
may always view the beautiful in museums, 
and it is doubtful wisdom which makes a 
museum of own little home. The 
crowded and cluttered drawing- rooms of 
small houses and apartments, into which in 
great confusion are crammed vases, pictures, 
statuettes, wood -carvings, lanterns, shells, 
specimens of high art and Indian art, and 
what not, are all a mistake 

They make wo great a strain on 
strength of the women who are responsible 
for the beautiful keeping of the home, and 
they afford lurking -spots innumerable for 
that enemy which has all seasons for its 
own, and which no good housekeeper can 
ever tolerate—dust. 

In bedrooms particularly it is well to imi 
tate the severe restriction to the needful, and 
the elimination of the merely ornamental 
which characterizes hospital furnishing. The 
best hel one Gan procure, toilet facilities for 
conifert and luxury, a chair or two, a stand 
at the bedside for a candle, a rocker, a 
lounge, and a simple rug, which may be tak- 


one’s 


One | 


the | 





of Miss Grace Dodge, got the new one estab- 
lished. Miss Boyle is a kindergartener, but 
she does very little regular kindergartening 
of the set kind in the play-ground—a few, 
games for those who like to join as a kind 
of closing ceremony in the evening is all. 
But genuine child gardening goes on all day 
long. Three people are employed in the 
care of the play-ground. Miss Boyle is in 
charge, aud she has an assistant, a young 
lady who is on hand when Miss Boyle is ab- 
sent,and a gate-keeper. The gate -keeper 
only sees to it that the place is reserved for 
children, that ‘‘ big boys” do not crowd in 
to their exclusion, and the two ladies guide 
the plays and oversee the scene only in the 
gentlest, most unobtrusive way. The chil 
dren feel the full joy of doing as they please. 
It is a rare thing that any dispute must be 
settled, and a rarer, much rarer, that any 
punishment must be given 

The goodness of the children is what 


strikes the visitor most, particularly their | 
| goodness to the little ones. 


Ah, trust the 
tenement-house children for that! They have 
fathered and mothered the babies since they 
were born, and they have gotten in the habit 
of self-sacrifice. No “ well-brought-up,” pros- 
perous children I have ever seen can equal 
them in this kind of generosity 
biggest of the boys, a dear freckled-faced 
little Irishman of twelve or fourteen, was 


sitting near Miss Boyle when a child of ten | 


came up to complain that he could not get a 
“seup "—that is the street slang for swing. 
** She's been in that one an hour,” he whim- 
pered, pointing to a curly-headed four-year- 
old, happy ic possession. Miss Boyle turned 
to look and consider, but before she ae 
deliver an opinion the little Irishman cried 
out, in the voice of one who speaks as a 
fraternal assistant wishing to hold up her 
hands: 
*‘Aw, Miss Boyle, look at de size of de 
oat I say, look at de size of de boy!” 
he boy, you understand, the young Celt 
found much too large to be encouraged in 


One of the | 


ousting a pretty baby girl. The big boy's 
chivalry, not only for the baby, but, as im- 
plied in his manner, for Miss Boyle, told vol- 
umes as to the tact that lady exercises in 
getting the public opinion of the play-ground 
on her side. 

No rent is paid for the use of this ground, 
and there is enough of it to accommodate a 
thousand children at once; five hundred are 
often to be seen there. Mothers with babies 
in arms are also welcomed; a dozen baby- 
carriages are often seen drawn up in line in 
the shade of the high board fence, and some 
of’ the babies will be sleeping tranquilly 
through all the merry din, while the mothers 
rest and look about them in a peace and com- 
fort no cooped-up hot rooms can afford. We 
know so much these days about the danger 
of injuring self-respect and independence 
with charity, we have so many sad experi- 
ences of triumphal fraud and miscarriage of 
justice in trying to do good, that it is a sweet 
rest to the heart to come on a work like this, 
where no harm can be done, and the good is 
potent and great and joyful. 

There is another play-ground, a smaller 
one, in New York city, on Henry Street, and 
Miss Dodge is hoping to next year re-estab- 
lish the one on Fiftieth Street, where it is 
much needed. A dozen more are needed 
here, for that matter, and they are needed in 
every city in the Union. Again I say for 
giving the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number show me money spent on a play 
ground. VioLa RosEBoro. 











MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by miliiows o* 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enccess, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allay« 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Ado.) 





FALSE ECONOMY 
is practised b »ple who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant foud. IJnfant Health ie the title ofa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by New 
York Condensed Milk Co., New York.—{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
JSactors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 


| 

| therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken vegu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satisfac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
| drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
| and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED RY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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You Can’t 
Afford 


to experiment 
with skirt 
bindings ; 
the 
So 
come in such a variety of styles 
and widths that they are adapted 
for all skirts. They are clear, 
durable, economical, elegant, and 
do not change color like the cheap, 
trashy bindings. 
If your dealer will not 


supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“* Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Hom= 
ournal. tells in plain words how to make dresses -t 
nome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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SKIRT BINDINGS 









This 
Trade 
Mark 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


D 
xuvoum UNDERWEAR 
the most perfect, most healthful, 
most delightfully comfortable 
underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 
et 4 t P 
How to Wear It,” Free. 
HAY 4 TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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A NEW ISSUE 
IN THE 
ODD NUMBER SERIES 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


A Novel. By MAURUS JOKAI. Trans- 
lated by FRANCES A. GERARD. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


English readers will welcome this op- 
portunity to make the acquaintance of the 
novelist whose name is a household word 
throughout the Slavonic world. Maurus 
Jokai's mastery of his art is profound, 
far-reaching, and exhaustive His work 
is a magic mirror revealing in its depths 
the mighty panorama of human life, and 
he who looks once will not turn away un- 
til the vision has passed. Virile, majestic, 
elemental in his lights and shadows, 
Maurus Jokai is one whom it is well worth 
our time to know. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Tropical Climes are the Paradise of Tea Growing 





The water should be freshly 
boiled and the quantity of 
tea HALF what you use in 
the case of China and Japan. 


This is because of its great 


STRENCTH, 

FLAVOR, 
AROMA, and 
PURITY. 


1895, 9,283,144 Ibs. 


Notts America 


1894, 5,379,542; 























AvcGusT 22, 1896. 


Whatever 


details of her dainty attire 
a lady intends to keep in- 
visible—will be so abso- 
if her gown is 
fastened with the famous 


DeLong Hook and Eye. 


See that 


hump? 


RICHARDSON & 

De LONG BROS., 
Philadelphia. 

Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 


lutely 





NEW BOOKS 





A STORY OF THE HEAVENLY 

CAMP-FIRES 

with a New Name 
Cloth, Ornamental 


By One 
160mo, 


$1 25. 
TALES OF FANTASY AND FACT 


ton,” ‘‘ Dally,” etc. Illustrated 
by W. A. Rocers. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS 

A Novel. By Litan” BELL. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25 


THE CRIMSON SIGN 
A Narrative of the Adventures 
of Mr. Gervase Orme, some- 
time Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s 
Regiment of Foot. By S. R. 
KEIGHTLEY, author of ‘‘ The 
Cavaliers.’ Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


JERRY THE DREAMER 
A Novel. By Witt Payne. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE SILK OF THE KINE 
A Novel. By L. McManus. Pos. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


C a 
C; HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Hartiord Tires” 


The carefully selected 


material and — Standard 


mark the construction of Hartford Single-Tube Tires give 

them that peculiar excellence which is so unsuccessfully 

sought after by other makers. Accept the genuine only. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF 
CIBRALTAR 





By BranpdeR MATTHEWS, : 
of ‘* Vignettes of Manhattan,” 
etc. With an Illustration by nd 
A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, a | 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

LOVE IS A SPIRIT 

A Novel. By JuLian HAWTHORNE. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

MRS. GERALD 5 

A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot, 

author of ‘‘Roweny in Bos- 


Assets over $15,780,000. Income $12,500,000. © Surplus $3,300,000. 
| A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 


_ The Prudential 


is vastly more im 


rtant to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar 
to the British 


pire. The Prudential insures men, women and 


children. Write for descriptive literature. . . -. + + + © © © o 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN. President. 


‘Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





mailed free—tells 
why, and will in- 


Leading Dealers will supply Our Goods. 
a Bradiey & Hubbard Mig. Co., Meriden, Ct. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R E M | NGT 0 N CYSLES ae — 
' REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


HAN DKERCHIEFTOILET OR BATH. 














Uniform 
Excellence 


is the secret of the marvellous 
popularity of the perfumes 
made by J. G. Mouson & Co. 
Established a century ago, 
the manufacturers have ever 
since been in the art of per- 


fume fabrication. Andwhen- fi 
ever Europe speaks of high- 
grade pérfume, the name that = 
always precedes it is *‘ Mou- 
son.” Bouquet Carmen 
Sylva and Violette Imperiale 

are the latest. 


If you wish to try them | 


and your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 12 | 
| cents and we will forward 
| asmall enpape. 


| | 
J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
Se] London, Paris, Frankfort. i 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place. 








Moenold 
Constable Ks Co 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS. 


Shirt Waists, 


Children’s Jackets and Outfits. 


Proadooay KH 19tb ot. 
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F NEW YORK. 


RIBBONS BY THE YARD 

| at WHOLESALE PRICES 
In Four Grades (a// si/#) Satin and Gros-Grain. 
GRAVE PRICE FER YARD, scTUAL WioTH 

lin, I in, Tig in, 2 in, Mg in. 2% in. 396 in. 
FAIR, 4e. be. 6c. Re. ec. ile. Ie. 
Goon, = Se. je. Oc. Ile, Ue. Lie. 180. 
BETTER, 7c. 8c. Ile. I4e. 16e, e 
BEST, Me. Ile. 4c. 8c. Zle. Be. Bc. 


Send cash with order, specifying grade, color, width, and quantity. 


¢. C. WETHERELL, 186" Wabash “Aves Caicsee 
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gr. 100 
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When buying, be careful 


genuine article, 











“‘Exactly What | Want,” | | 


Has been said by many a Mother, as well as by many 
another lover of Old Songs and New, who has picked up 
on the counter, or seen for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or another of the Numbers 
of the Pranklin Square Song Collection. If you 
want a full Table of Contents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 


Marper & Grothers, New York. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., gr cH ] 
New York. eee 
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| FIBRE 


which is 


to see that you get the 


always clearly 


stamped on every yard with the words 


HAMOIS 








PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. 

They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 
Moka, Tan, Grey, and Black. For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the United States, 
and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., and others. 


Nors —In addition to the word “ Cravenette is the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 
Co.) on the selvedge. 
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AN AWFUL 


“Way, Eruet, vou Loox Prerrcriy 


. 


: 


FLATTERER 


OHARMING.” 


“Ou, onanpra, I'm AFRAID YOU'RE LEARNING TO BE AN AWFUL FLATTERER,” 


A FATHER'S REMONSTRANCE. 
Nort so, my friend; you've gone astray 
If you believe, as you do say, 
There's nothing quite so dear to man 
As sleep. Whail? Prove it if I can? 
What of the boys that o’er me creep 
At five a.m. and kill my sleep? 
I'd rather have those lads, my friend, 
Than sleeping, siceping without end! 
I'd rather die of wakefulness 
Than have one single boy the less 
a 
“Do you think Dawson and Miss Richly will make 
a match 7” 
“It depends on Dawson, Any match made with 
her will have to strike on the box—an opera box.” 


A CORRECTION 
“I tell you,” eald Mr. Winterberry after his return 
from his trip, * there’s ne place like home.” 
** Yes, there is, pa,” said little Johnny Winterberry 
“Ah? And whert, my son?” asked tire father. 
* Home, of course,” said Johnny. “If there wasn't 
any home, there wouldn't be no place like it.” 





—_>——_ 


** Mra. Smithers,” said the new boarder, “ you ought 
to build a house.” 

“ Where shali I build it?” asked the unwary land- 
ady. 
“On the grounds in your coffee, Mrs. Smithers,” was 
the response. “ There's a half-acre in my cup.” 





THE LITTLE CRITIC. 


“1 THINK THAT MUST BE A SPLENDID BooK, Agwr Jennie.” 
” 


“Wry po you THK 60, pra? 


“ Beoaver, WHEN YOU READ THE AUTUOR'S DESORIPTION OF TuAT MIDNIGHT soenr, I GoT JUST As 
eueery as I CowLD BR—JU8T AS IF IT REALLY Was MIpnionT.” 


FROM THE MOUNTAINS, 

“T shall bave to learn how to play the finte,” said 
Maud, as she watched the flutist in the hotel! orches- 
tra. “See how gracefully he holds it. If I could hold 
an ear of corn as rey as he holds that flute, I 
should not be afraid to eat {it off the cob.” 


“What kind of service do you get in the dining- 
room ?” asked the new-comer. 

“I really don’t know,” replied Miss Smart. “I un- 
ny though, that the head waiter is an Episco- 
palian.” 


**I really shall have to leave this hotel,” said the 
Weary Man to the Proprietor. ‘There is a baby in 
the next room to mine, and he cries all night.” 

“I don’t see why you complain,” said the Proprie- 
tor. “His father and mother have him in the same 
room with them, and they haven't said a word.” 


“*I thought you said there was trout-fishing here ?” 
saidsthe dissativfied guest. 

“So I did. Weren’t you fishing for trout all day 
yesterday ?'' demanded the hotel-keeper. 

“Yes; but I didn't see a trout.” 

“Well,” anid the hotel-keeper, “I never said there 
were any fish about.” 


“Great Scott!” cried the enthusiastic golfer, as he 
caught sight of Mount Washington, ‘ What a mag- 
nificent bunker that would make!” 


The guide had heen telling Bobbie the most thrilling 
stories of his experiences in the Woods, ending with a 
graphic account of how he had once been lost upon 
Bald Mountain, 

““My! It must have been awful,” said Bobbie. 
“ Aud did you get back all right again 7” 

*No, Bobbie,” returned the old fellow, solemnly. 
“Never. Fact is, my boy, I'm out thar yit!” 





A LITTLE GIRL’S VIEW. 
“I've been watching the breeze 
A-taking its ease 
On the porch toe,” 
M 


ay. 
“Tt's blown and it's blown 
Out there all alone, 
And the hammock has flung, 
And the rocking-chair's swung 
All day,” 
Said May. 
“With nobody there, if you please, 
But the breeze. 
And that’s why I say 
The breeze has been taking its ease to-day.” 


—_a——_—_ 


“I have called to see you, Mr. Goldby,” said the re- 
porter, **to get an expression of your Views as to the 
political situation.” 

“Well?” 


“ What do you think of 16 to 1?” 

“I think it is,” said Mr. Goldby. 

The reporter looked puzzled. 

“Is what, sir?” he asked. 

** Just abont that,” saidGoldby, “ just about 16 to 1.” 

** But—ah—16 to 1 what?” 

“Sixteen chances to one,my dear boy, that you 
won't get an expression of views from me. I'm gding 
to run for Congress, my friend.” 


——__—__ 


“* My verse,” said Poeticus, “ particularly my juvenile 
verse, fairly sings itself.” 

“T'll take a copy of your juvenile verse, then,” said 
Mr. Wearipop. “I’m sick wud tired of this verse a 
—s has to read to his boy. I’m after the kind 
that ’ll sing itself and give me a rest.” 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wantep: 


IMPRACTICABLE. 


“T’ve an elegant money-making scheme, and I want 
you fellows to help me out with it,” announced Jones, 
as he joined his particular coterie at the clnb. 

“ How mach do you want to borrow 2” asked Smith. 

“ And who's going to help us out 2” inquired Brown. 

“We'll lease a theatre,” said Jones. 

* Will we ?” asked Smith, sarcastically, interrupting 
Jones 

“ Half a dozen of ‘em, if it ‘ll make Jones happy,” 
observed Brown. 

“And we'll advertise, with the most splendid |itho- 
graphe ever made, the most gorgeous and gigantic 
spectacniar show and ballet ever dreamed of,” con- 
tinued Jones, earnestly. “We'll advertise ‘galore’ 
over five hundred thousand dollars spent on costumes 
and scenery, another five hundred thonaa 
securing the best and most famous talent, and, if I 
know New York, we'll have a packed houre nightly.” 

“ Yes, but we won't be there to see it,” observed 
Smith. “ We'll bein jail or the poer-honse.” 

**And we never could raise that money, even if we 
wanted to,” objected Brown. 

* Now that’s the beanty of my scheme,” Jones said, 
eagerly. “We won't need a thousand dollars altu- 
gether.” 

“Where are the costames and scenery to come 
from 7” demanded Smith. 

“Where's the talent to come from?” demanded 
Brown. 

**Wewon't need any; that’s why it's a scheme,” ex- 
plained Jones. ** Ali we've got to do is to hire fifty 
or a handred women, furvish them with theatre hats, 
and them judiciously about the place, and no- 
body ‘Th know whether there's anything on the stage 
or not. Bee? Liberal advertising Ii do the rest—and 
the patrons.” 

“Jones, you're a Napoleon of finance,” applauded 
Smith. 

“It won't work; we can't raise enongh cash,” ob- 
jected Brown. 

“Why not?” demanded Jones, 
hardly anything.” 

* Yea, it will,” said Brown. “ You've forgotten that 
we'll have to buy the theatre hats.” 

* By gracious, that’s so!" exclaimed Jones, blankly 

“ Another fortune lost for want of safficient capital,” 
observed Smith. Avex. Kioxerrs. 





“It won't cost 


“ The general run of fanny men,” said the philoso- 
pher, “are irresponsible in their utterances. They 
dou't weigh their words.” 

“| suppose they «don’t like to find out how heavy 
their jokes are,” raid Explainitall. 

enrages 


Mr. Meanman had just refused to contribute to the 
new organ fund. 

“I thought you told me that if we ever needed 
money, to call upon you,” said the rector, ruefully. 

* So I did,” said Mr. Meanman. “ You have called, 
sir, and I am very glad to see you.” 


————_>  -— 


* Hicks,” called Mr. Busyman to his type-writer, 
“write a letter to Mrs. Busyman for me, and tell ber 
how sorry I am that I cannot get up to the mountains 
over next Sunday. Tell her how I’m worked to 
death. I'd do it myself, only I'm going to Long Branch 
for a couple of days, and the t goes in twenty 
minates.” 3 

Mavn. “Oh, Ethel, and what did you say to him 
when he to yon? Did you say what you 
said you were going to the other day? That was a 
noble speech, ynst suited to crush the boldest man. 
And did he slink away tike a whipped dog ?” 

Eruct. “ Well, not exactly. You see, I did not say 
just that. I—I—well—er—er—well, you see, I said 
yes.” 





A YOUNG 


MAN TO TRAVEL. 


GIVING THE DESIRED INFORMATION 


When Bobbie Hickenlooper returned from the big 
oe at the club the other night he was unusually 
lively. 

“ What has got into you, Bob ?” asked Mr. Hicken- 
looper senior. 

“That,” said Bubbie, handing him the menn. 
“ That, daddy, is my table of contents.”’ 


ee 


Ena. “* Why does Madge spend so much time on the 
water? 

Erta. “Oh, she likes to feel she is following the 
wake of the ewell.” 


“Well,” said Mra. Wiffles to the tram; 
you want something to eat this morni: 

* No, kind lady,” replied the wayfarer; “I called to 
see if you had a cast-off bicycle to give a dererving 
man,” 


“IT suppose 
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A THEORY CONFIRMED. 
Professor Wiggles (in Africa). “ Av tast 1 am 


/ FORCIBLY CONVINOED TuAT 1 DESCENDED FROM THE 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARAMEL ICE-CREAM. 
8 caramel is one of the flavors not on a- 
caterer’s regular list of ice-creams, and 
only to be obtained by special order, few peo- 
ple know how delicious it is. 

The foundation for a caramel ice-cream is 
made like that for any other, by heating a 
pint of milk to the boiling point in a double 
kettle, and stirring into it 1 cup of sugar, 2 
rounding table-spooufuls of flour, and 2 eggs 
which have been beaten together until light 
and creamy. 

When the milk is first set over the fire, 
put 1 cup of granulated sugar in a clean fry- 
ing-pan and set it where the sugar will melt, 
watching it carefully if the fire is very hot. 

When the sugar is melted, it will be brown 
and liquid like molasses, and should then 
be turned into the foundation custard and 
thoroughly mixed with it. Cook the whole 
ten minutes, and set away to get cold. 

When the mixture is perfectly cold, add 1 
cup of sugar, a pinch of salt, 1 quart of thin 
cream, and freeze, using not more than 3 
pints of salt to a gallon freezer. 

It is not necessary to turn the crank con- 
tinuously while freezing ice-cream; all that 
is necessary at first being a sharp turn or 
two every few minutes to remove the con- 
gealed portions from the side of the can; but 
when the freezing process is advanced, then 
the stirring should be rapid for fifteen min- 
utes to make the mixture light and creamy. 

Remove the beater, stir the ice-cream well 
with a spoon to fill up the space in the cen- 
tre of the can, and set away for two hours or 
longer. This should turn out in a perfect 
mould, and will be of a pale chocolate color, 
with a delicious flavor of burnt sugar. 

A smaller quantity may be made by add. 
ing only 3 cups, or even a pint, of cream 
to the custard, in which case less sugar 
should be used. The caramel flavor will be 
strong or delicate according as the sugar is 
simply melted or allowed to burn a dark 
color, but the rule given will be found ac- 
ceptable to most tastes. 


HARPER’S 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powpsr Co., New York. 





BAZAR 


EVERY DOT 








set in causing 


PIMPLES 


Blotches, blackheads, baby blemishes, and 
falling hair, The only preventive is 


CUTICURA SOAP 


because the only preventive of inflamma- 


tion and clogging of the Porgs. 

Sale greater than the combined pales of all other ski 
and complexion soaps. Sold throustous the world. 
Porrer Deve axp Cuem. Corp., Soya rere, Dexie. 
ga tend for “ How to Prevent Fi cial Biemishes,” free. 











MARIAN! WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-— FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


FOR H. I. M. EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


**Her Majesty, Empress Marie Feodorowna, finding great benefit from the | 


use of your tonic-wine, requests 50 


| addressed to her Majesty the Empress.’’ 
| 


bottles Vin Mariani sent immediately, | 


Anitchkoff Palace, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO.., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 


Lompon : 289 Oxford St. 62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


A large spoonful of sugar burned quite | 


dark improves the color and flavor of a wine 
or lemon jelly, and soft or baked custards 
may also be varied occasionally in this way. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


** Though lost to sight, to mem- 





ory dear’’ is the motto for ordi- 
nary soaps. 

Ivory Soap is always in sight and 
is not wasting at the bottom of the 
tub. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co , Ou’ ti. 





WAITER BAKER & @.tro 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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~ ASk FoR WALTER BAKER & CO'S 
EAKFAST COCOA, 

MADE aT DorcHESsTER. MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 
on every CAN. = BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








—the food drink. 


It is 
ages—puts the body in sound, vigorous condition— 


For sale by a 
Prepa 











isa wonderful flesh producer. 
mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


Old 
Age 


and 


Youth 


both derive great 
and immediate 
benefit from 


TRADE MARK, 


a tonic and vitalizer for all 
Invaluable to nursing 


“U Druggists. 
red by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


| Send for handsomely illustrated color 


ed booklets and other reading matter. 
and a7 V West Street, 





and fruit syrups 


New York Depot, 24 
are quickly and 


JELLIES 2873 


the Brighton Fruit Press 
Three Sizes—Two, Four, and Ten Quart 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. 
Write to the Manufacturers, 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA 








C G.VAN TUBERGEN, Jr HAARLEM,HOI 
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Ma Vina’ !, HUBERT’S | 


MaLiiNA’CREAM 


For Poanttty ing the Complexion. 
| Moles, oa p~ £ r me 


gall ‘blemishes, and permanently restoring the com 
| plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 


sent postpaid on receipt of 50e.U se | Prof | Hl be 
«|. Aubert 


MALVINA ICHTHYOL a 
25 Cents a € ake. | TOLEDO, ©, 


* VAN GAMP’S PACKING BEANS 
Sore E75 Dr [SAACTROMPSON) EYE WATER 


Ask y your 
de aler for 
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‘an, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver | 
Not covering but remov- | 








One recommend 


can hardly 
too often anything that is as 
valuable in the nursery as 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


No mother who has ever used 
it for her babies would willingly 
do without it.—Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. 


‘Catarrh Sufferers 


and others afflicted with Nasal or 
Throat troubles know that the 


“DAVIDSON” 


ARE THE BEST 


-ATOMIZERS. 


= 


Made by a house 
| of 40 years’ expe- 
| rience 
| * 

Superior in ma 
terial and work 

manship. 
. 
Nozzles are screwed on,and are 
tipped with platinum to prevent 
corrosion when using acids. 








) 







* 
Patent removable inside tip 
makes cleansing easy. 
« 


Will wear for years. 
If you can’t buy it of your druggist don’t $ 
get a cheap imitation, but order direct. ? 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. . bad 
Davidson Rubber Co.,19 Milk St., Bo ston, Mace. 
Catalogue Sent Free. 


Manufacturers of celebrated * Davidson "’ Health Nipple. 











} asatognes on Application. 
Gormully § Jeffery Mfg. Co., 


Boston, Washington, New York, 
Detroit, England, 





Chicago, 
Brooklyn, 


Coventry, 





Is the Standard 
> for Silver Ware. 
1000 


N 
ELEY Teg j00 


Is the Standard 
for Silver Polish. 
,oth stand for perfection. 
Grocers sell it. 
It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Lox post-paid, 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Sty New Yorke 
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Hold their place in the front rank of the publi 
cations to which they belong.— Boston Journal, 
Feb. 19, 1896. 


HaRPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 a Year 
WEEKLY, $4.00 a Year 
BAZAR, $4.00 a Year 

ROUND TABLE, $2.00 a Year 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW.—Arrer Tae Partine sy Rreera (Municn), ix THE SALON Des Cuamps Exysées, 1896. 


1 TEA-ROSE. 
Continued from page 707.) 


while we were waiting at the palace they served us with 


what they called the Imperial tea—and, upon my word, in 

» prettier cups than these of ours. It would be I don’t 
know how many rubles a pound, if you could buy it at 
ill: but you can’t,” said Cousin \ irginia, delicately sipping 
her topaz-colored draught And, do you know, I don't 


see but tha 


it was—quite—as good as this is.” 


Hear! hear!” exclaimed Kate, laughing ‘I suppose 


you needed courage for the ordeal. But it couldn’t have 
given you the life this does | declare, the roads we wheel 
people have to put up with would take the life out of 
stronger beings. My! I feel like some one else already! 
If this was the tea that Dr. Johnson drank, I wouldn't 
wonder at his sixteen cups. What a perfectly delightful 
tea-caddy, Christic Old ivory?” 


It isn't a tea-caddy really. It was Mary Stuart's 
work-box 


Gracious powers! In your family time out of mind, 
[ suppose, t 
Ol no; it wasa gift from Mr. Murtrie. It is our birth 


day, you kn said Cousin Virginia—that gentleman hav- 
ing taken a cup to the ladies in the porch, and lingering 
beside them a moment in a way he had of treating an old 
woman as if her youth had not fled like a dream in the 
night 


“ Christie Stuart!” began Kate 

**He gave it to me for my name,” said Christie, half 
apologetically 

“The thing is that he gave it to you at all,” said Sally 

“Just think of it!” cried Kate. ‘The very romance 
of history! If things don’t come your way! The com 
panion of a queen in prison and sorrow—” 

“Or out of prison and in play,” said Barton Grant, 
helping Christie with the tray. 

‘* Beside her when Rizzio sang—” 

‘** Anyway a princely gift,” said Cousin Virginia. 

‘“*I suppose he gave you that little gold cup then, that 
looks as if it were made to hold Ceylon tea. Did I ever 
see that before? Isn't it exquisite?” 

‘*No,” said Cousin Virginia. ‘‘That is mine. I am 
keeping it to give her when she announces her engage 
ment,” she added, directly. 

“* Encouraging to the right man,” said Mr. Evans. 

“The right man isn't here.” said Kate. 

** Are you so sure of that?” whispered Cousin Virginia, 
adjusting the thin scarf again over her high comb. And 
then Kate looked at her, and wondered what there was 
about this rather pretty, somewhat faded woman, with her 
floating silks and the glitter of the diamonds that made 
her thin hands heavy, that was so distinctly hateful. 
Why had she ever come here when everything was going 
on so smoothly and pleasantly and introduced a discord? 
Why had she put the base and banal temptation of money 


718 


in the way of Tom Maitland, and dissipated for every eye 
but Christie’s the aura he had worn as the one always 
ready for the fit and fine thing, and left him a mere com- 
mon young man, for whom money outweighed love and 
remembrance and the pleasant habit of years. If the mist 
could only clear from Christie’s eyes—if she could but see 
what a different man was this who so plainly laid his devo 
tion at ber feet, the one who was really all the other pre- 
tended to be! And then Kate’s own blue eyes brightened 
a moment, when they rested on Christie's face, and caught 
a hint of something she had never noted there before in 
the soft half-blush and the quick upward and downward 
glance ax she handed the cup to Mr. Murtrie stepping 
down to meet her. ‘* Whatif, after all—” said Kate to her- 
self. ‘* I declare—I don’t know—I half believe—I wonder 
where Tom Maitland is ; I've talked against time till I’m 
tired. Ah! And just in season!”—as she saw the youth 
in question, in all the careful negligence of his golf array, 
come softly sauntering round the hedge and up the lawn. 
“Perhaps it’s the tea putting the courage into me as 
well as into Cousin Virginia,” her thoughts ran on, ‘“ but 
upon my word I'll clinch things here and now!” And she 
turned about to welcome him. ‘‘ Always in time for a 
good thing,” she cried, as Tom came up to the little table 
where Christie was bending to fill his cup. 

** Not quite in time,” said Christie, smiling, but with- 
out looking up again, *‘ for the second brew is not precise- 
ly all the first one was.” 



























SUPPLEMENT 


’ 


**Sometimes it is a great deal more,” cried the loyal 
Kate, ‘‘as | am going to prove with another cup; for it 
has the strength of the first and the freshness of the 
second !” 

** Are you talking enigmas, Kate?” asked Grant, taking 
her cup. 

“No; just plain tea, five-o’clock tea,” she said, seating 
herself at last on the moss-colored stump, and pausing a 
moment to admire her foot in its neat boot, and then look- 
ing round at the figures scattered upon the grass, at Cous- 
in Virginia on the straw lounge, and Christie and Mr. 
Murtrie still standing by the little table. ‘“ Somehow,” 
she said then, ‘‘I always associate five-o’clock tea with 
winter and drawing-rooms and_a coal fire and people in 
furs. But it is really more delightful in sammer and out- 
doors, when you are not quite sure whether you are drink 
ing tea, or sunshine and dew and a whole skyful of 
flower scents.” 

*“« But, you know, scandal and acup of tea are supposed 
to be inseparable,” said Cousin Virginia, with her little 
drawl, ‘‘and one can’t talk scandal out-doors and among 
the roses.” 

“*Can’t?” said Kate. “That reminds me. I have just 
the finest bit of scandal— No, not exactly scandal yet, but 
it will be when you have all gone away and repeated it, 
each after your Own fashion—the way of the game, you 
know! I dare say you will even make me the heroine 
of it!” And Kate paused, and lifted her little apostle- 
spoon impressively. 

‘*For mercy’s sake, let us have it!” cried Cousin Vir- 
ginia 

*‘Aha! And out-doors and among the roses? Well, 
as I was coming down Blue Hill—I had done a little 
scorching, and I was coasting, you know, in spite of pro- 
hibition, and so of course I was quite ahead of the rest, 
and so of course I came to grief. And while I was re- 
pairing damages and resting under the old cedar there I 
saw some one coming across the bridge below—oh yes, a 
gentleman, I fancy—and when he was half-way across he 
turned and leaned over the parapet and took a little par- 
cel from his breast pocket and tossed it over into the 
stream. And then he lifted his hat to it—yes, he did, and 
lifted his shoulders too, as if he had tossed something off 
of them, and walked away.” And then Kate paused, and 
swept the last sip of tea round in her cup. 

** Quite a conte,” said Cousin Virginia, who had been 
holding her cup untasted while she listened. ‘‘ But I 
don’t find the scandal.” 

‘*Oh, you mustn't be so impatient. I am coming to 
it. Do you know, | felt a little curious—” 

“ Astonishing!” said Grant. 

** And | rode down to the bridge and looked over, and 
saw the little packet floating off, and caught in an eddy, 
and making for the shore. And it was mean—oh, I 
know it was mean! It was inexcusable, but I am con- 





fessing, and it is all in the way of the scandal, you 
I climbed down the bank and hooked that packet 
That start would 

And truly there 


know! 
in. How melodramatic you all are! 
make your fortune on the stage, Tom. 





“*CHRISTIE, ARE YOU GOING 
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TO GIVE ME 


was no dynamite in it, Mrs. Vinney. Here is what was 
in it—I dried it in the sun—right side up with care!” 
And she unwound her handkerchief, and pulled out the 
length of a long thick curl of golden bair. 

Rarely is hair seen of such a color—a peculiar shade of 
clear gold, that looked as if it were woven of the sun- 
shine itself. But the curls that were rolling down 
Christie’s shoulders, as with her sudden movement her 
falling comb set free the loosened coils, were of the same 
color and lustre, the same warm, rich tint, full of abound- 
ing life. In the instant’s silence there was not a soul in 
the group that did not know the lovely lock had grown 
on Christie's head. 

Mr. Murtrie came over to Kate and took the soft long 
lock in his hand. ‘‘ The curl was stolen,” he said, quietly, 
returning to Christie’s side, crushing it together and put 
ting it out of sight. ‘‘It belongs to me.” And he felt 
that he told the truth. 

Tom Maitland, lying along the grass, half rose, but fell 
back upon his elbow as before. Christie looked at Mr. 
Murtrie « moment, white as an ivory statue, and then, 
growing rosy red and redder under his calm gaze, through 
which a swift tenderness flashed and was gone, and unseen 
by the others, while a’ great joy seemed as suddenly to 
have set its seal upon her face. She took a half-blown 
rose from the bunch at the belt of her white gown, and 
turned and fastened it on Mr. Murtrie’s coat ; and if she 
said anything no one heard it but himself. ‘* Cousin 
Virginia,” she said, tn a low clear voice, turning to the 
others, ‘‘I think I shall claim my little gold cup now. 
We are all such friends—there is no harm in making the 
announcement you spoke of. I—I am engaged to Mr. 
Murtrie.” 

Mr. Murtrie grasped her hand, and then, as Christie put 
out her other hand to take the little gold cup from the table, 
all the rest of her glorious hair tumbled down. Mr. Mur- 
trie bent to reach the cup for her, as if he would hide her 
embarrassment, and the rose fell from his button-hole into 
the open tea-caddy; and as he tried to save it, overtop- 
pled the swinging teakettle, pouring its hot water into 
the caddy and across the table. When Mr. Murtrie re- 
covered his rose and shook off its spray, an aromatic and 
ambrosial steam perfuming the air, all awkwardness was 
over, and the party were thronging round Christie with 
congratulations —all the party but one. Perhaps Tom 
Maitland, white and rigid, could not quite command him- 
self in season. 

“Tt was a Brunner,” said Cousin Virginia, as Mr. Mur- 
trie presently put the flower away in his wallet. ‘* But it 
is a tea-rose now.” 


‘*It was only that delicate, delicious fragrance of 
tea,” suid Kate, as she sat beside Cousin Virginia in the 
porch that night, waiting for the maid and the lantern 
to escort her home, ‘‘ but, somehow, when I went up to 
kiss Christie, I felt as if it were incense and I were in 
church.” 

** And quite right,” said Cousin Virginia. ‘‘And am 
I absolved? You have been very angry and contempt- 
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YOUR ANSWER TO-DAY?” 


uous concerning me for some months now, haven't you, 
Miss Kate? You thought I wanted another scalp at 
my girdle—that I would take Christie's lover? Well, 
well, after all I have had at my feet! Iam going away 
in a day or two, and shall probably not meet him again 
in years. I've done him no harm; you see, he resigned 
love himself—resigned it for money. But why should 
I give him the money?” 

‘“*T don’t know but I am a little sorry for him, though,” 
said Kate. 

** My concern is with Christie. When I came here and 
found a girl like her all but thrown away, out of mere 
habit and custom, on an aimless and idle youth like Tom, 
while such a man as Max Murtrie, with his talent, his 
grace, his goodness—and his money, mark you—had come 
to the neighborhood— Oh, there’s no need of talking! 
She might have drawn out a poor, empty life here; and 
now what a difference! Murtrie will give her the free 
dom of the world—his horses here, his private car there, 
his big yacht over-seas; why, she will have room to grow 
and become the goddess the dear girl looks like to-day! 
She understands now, I see, what I was doing for her; 
but she looked askance at first. Oh yes, you may call me 
names—a miserable match-maker; but, you know, matches 
are made in heaven, and why shouldn’t I do what heaven 
doesn’t scorn to do?” said Cousin Virginia, giving her scarf 
another twist about her pretty head in the evening air 

Down on the bank, where across the deep dark water 
the Towers seemed to rise close above them into the sky, 
from which a young yellow moon had just dropped like 
a falling flower, Christie was standing with her lover. 

‘I hardly dare breathe,” he said. ‘‘It seems as if such 
joy must vanish like a dream, and I awake to the lonely 
bitterness of yesterday. Good-night, my darling. Pres 
ently I shall have only my rose to assure me I am not 
under an enchantment. It is a tea-rose truly. It won't 
make much difference that I can’t tell if that delicious 
breath it gives forth shut up in my pocket-book is the 
fragrance of the rose or of the priceless tea, the flower is a 
talisman that declares I am still awake.” 

In the soft still dark they heard a sound of silver bells, 
the sound of the clocks chiming from the steep above, 
and a light flashed out in the Towers. 

“It is your home,” he said. ‘‘ Do not stay long away 
from it. Let the time come soon when we shall step down 
here, and row across, and climb into the green darkness, 
and be lost to all the world but each other.” 

And when she had heard the last beat of the oars in the 
rowlocks, and the dogs had begun to bay on the heights 
above, as Christie stole back over the dim, dewless lawn 
to the others, she wondered at the spel] that had held her 
so that she had not known herself; and she half shudder- 
ed and moved more quickly to think how nearly in her 
self-ignorance she might have lost her joy. 

* You didn’t know,” said Cousin Virginia, as she stood 
before them, glimmering through the dark in her white 
dress like a lovely ehost—‘‘ you didn’t know when you set 
out your pretty table this afternoon that there was so 
much magic in a cup of tea.” 
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